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OF COURSE, one can paddle his own canoe, being both 
the power plant and pilot. But, a canoe manned 
by an experienced crew of two—the bow blade con- 
centrating on power, and stern blade paddling and 
steering —makes faster time, and seldom yaws. 

For twenty-three years the industrial craft of the 
Old Town Canoe Company has been manned by two 
such veteran voyagers. 

In the bow has been the efficient production and 
sales management of Old Town. The stern blade, 
pointing this craft to wider markets, keeping its nose 
straight with the current of twisting publicity streams, 
keeping it off the snags and rocks when dangerous 
white water froths ahead, has been in the hands of 
Advertising Headquarters. 

The consequent of this team-work is that years ago 
Old Town won, and ever since has maintained suprem- 
acy as the most widely used sports-craft in the country. 


N-W-AYER & SON, INC. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


New York * Boston * Chicago * San Francisco * Detroit 
London * Montreal * Buenos Aires * Siio Paulo 
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This Week 


TORIES of merchandising suc- 

cess are always inspiring and 
helpful to one who is honestly am- 
bitious to get somewhere in these 
stirring days. But stories of fail- 
ure may mean even more. We get 
this thought from reading the ar- 
ticle about missed sales oppor- 
tunities which Cy Norton, sales 
promotion manager of the Strath- 
more Paper Company, wrote for 
this week’s issue, He relates seven- 
teen instances in which sales effort 
missed fire, his category including 
sins of omission and commission 
as well as pure and unadulterated 
boneheadedness. His article is in 
the lead, and why not? 

= ~ » 

Floyd Nichols, who runs a farm 
in Kansas when he isn’t globe- 
trotting and trend-tracing, writes 
about the new psychology of busi- 
ness. After a question-asking tour 
from coast to coast, plus a dip into 
Central America, he concludes 
that American business men have 
recovered from their scare and 
are now vigorously devoting them- 
selves to the big job ahead. An ex- 
ceedingly important development 
if Farmer Nichols reads his trends 
correctly, and he usually does. 

* * * 


Quoting Kenneth Burke, W. J. 
Weir, of the copy department of 
Ayer, counsels advertisers: ““‘When 
in Rome, do as the Greeks.” Ad- 
vertising, Mr. Weir remarks, is 
standardizing itself to death. “Too 
many advertisers,” he observes, 
“keep one eye on the golf course 
and the other on their competi- 
tors’ copy.” This under the title, 
“What This Country Needs—!” 

* * * 


Who proposed the alleged ad- 
vertising agency code, the NRA 
hearing on which has been post- 


poned till August 16, may be post- 
poned again, and which may never 
be held at all? Nobody seems to 
know for sure—least of all the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, which at first was 
said to be its sponsor. It is even 
predicted that there will be no code 
at all. Bernard A. Grimes, under 
the heading That Agency Code 
Enigma, covers the puzzling sit- 
uation up to date. 
* * * 


A manufacturer who, in 1933, held 
his sales volume to just half his 
volume for 1929 may believe that 
what he did last year was no great 
shakes. But he ran ahead of retail 
volume. Raoul Blumberg discloses 
the first analysis of the 1933 Cen- 
sus of American Business. As 
measured in terms of retail sales, 
what actually has been the de- 
pression’s effect? To what bed- 
rock did sales descend—from what 
low are they to rise? Which States 
suffered most? To these questions, 
and to others, his analysis reveals 
the first definite answers. 

* * * 


Dealers actually use the cata- 
logs of the Gem Crib and Cradle 
Company. General sales manager 
E. H. Jones—speaking through in- 
terviewer Frank H. Meeks—tells 
how and why. And the method 
helps, no end, the sales of cribs 
and cradles. 

* * * 


One way to end the depression 
might be to induce all the banks to 
launch big-scale advertising cam- 
paigns. Certainly it would do the 
banks themselves no serious harm 
if more of them would move, even 
a little way, along the advertising 
route of the Bank of America. Ad- 
vertising Manager Peter Michelson 
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explains why his bank invests in 
advertising the tidy annual sum 
of $400,000. 
‘a's 

Henry Ford goes in for movies. 
He calls his new piece, “Rhapsody 
in Steel.” In this issue there is a 
story on how he copes with a prob- 
lem that confronts every indus- 
trialist movie maker—how to put 
the movie story over. 

es 6 

Someone has said that it’s easy 
for a man to succeed. All he needs 
to do is pick, carefully, his ances- 
tors. Easy, also, is the introduction 
of a new product. All you need to 
do is to build up, over a stretch of, 
say, twenty years, the proper back- 
ground. This fall, the Noxzema 
Chemical Company will bring two 
new products to market by a 
process that background has facili- 
tated. The story—under the title 
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Sure Winners”—is either a how to 
guide for new-product introduc- 
tion, or a preachment for long- 
pull advertising effort. 

* * * 


When an anonymous sage wrote 
to the son of a friend, telling him 
how to get a job in advertising, 
the sage little suspected that his 
letter might embody a tabloid gos- 
pel for copy writers. But many a 
reader of this issue will agree that 
“it really is quite difficult to write 
briefly and correctly the essential 
facts about anything that has to 
do with human beings.” Oddly 
enough, an adcrafter may know a 
great deal about his product—and 
very little about those who would 
buy it. And so the sage, advising 
the young man that one of the best 
entries to advertising is by way of 
a small-town newspaper, urges 
Dudley to study—what? Advertis- 
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A BIGG, FR SLICE 





URING the first seven. months 
of 1934, The Milwaukee Journal 
published 7,373,614 lines of advertis- 
ing—two and one-half times as much 
as the second Milwaukee newspaper. 


Of the total paid linage in the three 
Milwaukee newspapers, 64% went to 
The Journal and 36% was divided 
by the other evening newspaper and 
the morning and Sunday newspaper. 


There’s a reason for the bigger slice! 


THE MILWAUKEE J ee 


FIRST BY MERIT 


2 nnd 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . ... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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s(3,| Missed Sales Opportunities: 
17 Failure Stories 





Conditions being what they are, merchandisers are today fighting 
for new sales outlets as perhaps never before. Sometimes they find 
them; and the stories of their success make inspirational and help- 
ful reading. But there is perhaps even more help, as applied to 
current needs, in a discussion of their failures—and y they 
failed. Here are seventeen brief stories of missed sales opportuni- 
ties—right in the backyard, so to speak. Properly utilized, they 
might have been more profitable than the mew sales that were so 





ree 
t to 
ded 


eagerly sought. 
helpful once in a while. 


Homespun, garden variety material here, which is 








By Cy Norton 


Manager of Sales Promotion, Strathmore Paper Company 


ANY ' articles and books have 

been written about the ro- 
mance of successful business. How 
a man with a good idea turned it 
into a fortune. How a company 
faced by disaster or changing 
markets employed strategy and 
won out. How a small company 
through vision, intelligence and ag- 
gressive management, became a 
leader of its industry. 

Such stories are fascinating to 
read or hear. And they often in- 
spire us to greater deeds. 

But for every company which 
can boast such a phenomenal suc- 
cess story, there are hundreds of 


places. And worst of all they usu- 
ally are not recognized; so some 
of them occur again and again, 
usually costing the company rev- 
enue and profit. 

Here are seventeen examples: 

1. Sales Management—A certain 
company, heavily obligated to the 
banks, finally was taken over by 
the banks. Analysis showed that 
for years the company had been 
adding over 200 customers a year, 
which sounded great. But each 
year the company through neglect 
of old customers was losing about 
300 customers. 

The bank finally approved a plan 


and companies which are from day to for concentrating on old customers 
day missing sales opportunities and building them up into better 
which would help them to profits and better sales outlets. The re- 
per. and prosperity. sult? A _ profit-making business 
What about these “missed sales within a year. 
ry ! opportunities”? How many are Missed Sales Opportunity No. 1: 
1ce. there? They are legion. Who is re- Neglect and loss of old customers. 
sponsible for them? Sometimes a 2. Advertising—This company 
salesman, sometimes the advertising decided they could show more 
AL, manager, the treasurer, the pres- profit if they cut down their ad- 
ident, the sales manager, the com- vertising appropriation and saved 
plaint manager—in fact almost this money. The budget was cut 
everyone is exposed to these oppor- drastically and within a period of 
tunities for “missing.” months the business started to go 
- Such opportunities crop up in down hill and finally lost its lead- 
(NCISCO many ways and in unexpected ership to a new, younger, and more 
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“Tried one of those double- 
wrapped Blackstone cigars yet?” 


“Yeah. And they say there are no new idea’ in 
the cigar business. Who thought up that one?” 


“BBDO.” 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Incorporated, ADVERTI 
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aggressive organization which rec- 
ognized its opportunities and in- 
creased its advertising appropria- 
tion accordingly. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 2: 
Unwise reduction of advertising. 

3. Advertising—A prospect for a 
travel cruise answered several in- 
teresting advertisements in a New 
York newspaper. Most of the com- 
panies followed up the inquiry 
carefully and in a very efficient 
manner. A few of the companies 
failed to capitalize original inter- 
est by use of a weak follow-up, or 
none at all. 

But some companies had as many 
as six follow-ups. 

The prospect bought a cruise 
with one of the more progressive 
companies, concluding perhaps sub- 
consciously that such companies 
might have more up-to-date service 
than those with lackadaisical sales 
methods. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 3: 
Lack of a good follow-up system 
for prospects. 

4. Advertising—A certain line of 
merchandise was selling very well 
up through 1930. It was still in the 
right price range to bring good 
volume throughout the following 
years. 

However, advertising was uncon- 
sciously put on the new kinds of 
merchandise to the absolute neglect 
of this particular line. 

Result—Sales gradually became 
almost negligible because the trade 
forgot the existence of the line. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 4: 
Too great concentration of adver- 
tising on certain products to the 
neglect of other profitable mer- 
chandise. 

5. Merchandise—A good selling 
and profitable line started to slip 
in sales late in 1931. Gradually the 
decline in sales gained momentum. 
Complaints were received in the 
home office regarding the fact that 
the market had changed and “the 
merchandise must be changed to 
meet the new market require- 
ments.” These reports were read 
but ignored. 

Result—The line which had been 
profitable finally became a loss- 
producer. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 5: 
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Failure to change characteristics of 
merchandise as the market changes. 

6. New Market—Manufacturer 
was asked for recommendation for 
products to meet new set of con- 
ditions in a certain market. Recom- 
mended one of his old lines which 
was tried out and found unsatis- 
factory. 

Was again asked what he had 
or could make which would do the 
job and replied, “I don’t believe 
we have anything suitable and | 
hardly think we would want to 
make any changes in our product.” 

Result—Another manufacturer 
made some experiments, created a 
satisfactory product, put it out un- 
der a special name, and now en- 
joys a new market. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 6: 
Failure to recognize a new market 
and thus widen sales volume. 

7. Manufacturing—A prominent 
manufacturing company with 
greatly extended facilities felt for 
years that its present equipment 
was very satisfactory. Conse- 
quently, they were content to keep 
the machinery running but did not 
buy more modern equipment as it 
was invented. The new equipment 
was faster and lowered the unit 
cost of production to the point that 
this company for the last couple 
of years has faced a declining 
market and has encountered losses 
in selling against lower-cost pro- 
ducers. 

Result—This company is today 
in the hands of receivers. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 7: 
Failure to keep equipment modern 
and up to date. 

8. Finance—The last three years 
have carried with them consider- 
able risks for all kinds of business. 
Many agents, dealers and retailers 
have fallen by the wayside. 

One of the biggest dealers of a 
certain factory was found to be in 
financial difficulties. The manufac- 
turer by supplying a moderate sum 
of money could enable the dealer 
to carry on for a year, before the 
end of which business was ex- 
pected to be better. 

The factory declined, and the 
dealer went out of business. With- 
in six months general business had 
(Continued on page 88) 
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newspaper. 


Catculated from facts revealed 
by B. L. Polk Consumer Census, 































Consumer Goods Come First 


When Payrolls from This Source Are Built Up, Durable Goods 
Field Will Profit 


Potanp SoaP Works 
ANNISTON, ALA. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I was very glad to read in the 
current issue of Printers’ INK 
the first article on “Consumer 
Goods Must Start Payroll Parade,” 
by Chester M. Wright. I think 
there is no doubt that Mr. Wright 
is on the right track. * * * 

Last fall Printers’ INK ren- 
dered a very distinctive service in 
its articles on the monetary plan. 
I am sure that you can render 
equally as good service by ham- 
mering home this “consumer goods 
must start payroll parade,” because 
that parade is not going to start 
from any other source. 

The thing we are after is in- 
creasing purchasing power, and 
this must come largely through 
payrolls. Quite naturally, we must 
pad the payrolls that are needed 
in the present. 

Regardless of all this discussion 
of the doubling up there is in 
homes, the merit of the claim is 
not perceptible because the money 
to unpack is not available. I be- 
lieve that that statement is largely 
propaganda. Probably among the 
overall classes there has been a 
great deal of doubling up, but 
among the white collar workers I 
have not found that to be true. 
Many a man has commented to me 
on how several families have been 
packed into a few rooms, but on 
closer questioning I haven’t had a 
man make that statement to me 
who actually knows of any such 
circumstances. He has only heard 
about it. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, is cred- 
ited with having been the first man 
to expound the theory that the 


Represents Louisville Paper 
The Louisville, Ky., Herald-Post has 
inted Small, Spencer, Brewer, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representati 
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capital goods, or durable goods 
industries must be revived before 
we can get going anywhere. Since 
he first mentioned this in his Busi- 
ness Bulletin of November 15, 
1933, we have heard a great deal 
about unemployment in these fields. 
Even General Johnson, who seems 
to like to pick up his own ideas, 
took readily to this suggestion. 

I issue a series of bulletins to 
my mailing list, and on May 3 my 
bulletin included this: 

“nousinc. According to the 
New York Times, a house that 
would have cost $5,000 to build in 
1926 would have cost $2,560 in 
April, 1933; but the cost of that 
same house would now be about 
$4,700. This being true, I cannot 
understand any incentive for a 
person to build a home, especially 
when he would have to go in debt 
for it. The risk involved is too great 
for the average salaried man.” 

I still believe that. statement to 
be unquestionable. You might say 
that the same condition applies to 
remodeling, repairing and repaint- 
ing under the Moffett administra- 
tion. Costs for all such materials, 
and for the labor to use it, are far 
out of reach of the average salaried 
income of today in this section. 

There is only one source of in- 
come that must go forward, so far 
as I can see, and that is that con- 
sumption goods must be made to 
pick up, and that payrolls from that 
source shall build up in such a 
manner as to bring employment in 
the durable goods fields. 

I would like to see Printers’ 
InxK take this for its text and drive 
it home all the way down to the 
head. 


Carter D. Poranp, 
President. 


Rome Account to Moser & Cotins 

The Rome Company, Rome, N. Y., 
beds, has re-appointed Moser & Cotins, 
Inc., Utica agency, to handle its adver- 
tising account. 
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The New Business Psychology 


Going Is Still Rough, but Gloom Has Disappeared and Facts 


Are Faced More Cheerfully 


By F. B. Nichols 
Oak Hill Farm, Buffalo, Kans. 


NAS business indices largely reflect the state of 
mind of the American people—a saying common among 
economists which sometimes is shortened by laymen to the 
observation that “business is a state of mind.” 

As the steamship Santa Cecilia was plowing through the silvery 


waters off the coast of Nicaragua 
one evening a few weeks ago it 
suddenly encountered a wicked off- 
shore squall. The vessel at once be- 
gan to pitch violently. A heavy rain 
drove most of the passengers off 
the decks and into the social hall. 
Thick fog blanketed the boat. Deep 
anxiety soon was mirrored on the 
faces of men and women who only 
a few minutes before had been 
dancing happily in the tropical 
moonlight above a calm sea. 

The captain was on the bridge 
when the storm struck. He imme- 
diately cut the speed of the ship. 
This reduced the dangerous vibra- 
tion through its hull. In a little 
while the passengers grew better 
adjusted to the new motion of the 
decks. And the waters presently 
became calmer. Gradually the inky 
fog lifted. Then the rain ceased. 
A salesman who had asked me 
during the height of the disturb- 
ance if I thought that we would 
“go down,” returned to the com- 
panionship of the widow from Chi- 
cago. When the deck steward ap- 
peared with his customary night 
offering of sandwiches he was 


greeted with almost the usual ac- 
claim. 

A millionaire from Los Angeles, 
who owns a yacht and has spent 
much time on the water, joined me 
about that time along the starboard 
rail. He observed the growing 


ae 





confidence among the passengers 
with approval. 

“These folks have acted just the 
way people perform during a busi- 
ness depression,” he remarked. 
“They always do all sorts of silly 
things when the storm strikes. And 
then, when they find that the old 
boat is going right through the hur- 
ricane, they forget their panic and 
gradually assume a normal be- 
havior. 

“American business men,” he 
said finally, after the ship had re- 
sumed almost a normal motion 
through the then relatively quiet 
sea, “are now in about the same 
frame of mind as our fellow pas- 
sengers were when the steward 
brought the sandwiches.” 

As I consider the consensus I 
gathered from commercial leaders 
on a journey I have just com- 
pleted, from coast to coast in the 
United States, and with a long trail 
through Central America thrown 
in for good measure, I am im- 
pressed with the soundness of the 
reaction from this business tycoon 
of the Golden State. 

They generally believe that trade 
trends are headed definitely up- 
ward. The brighter hues of the 
economic vista have become ap- 
parent to most executives. 

A few exceptions may be en- 
countered here and there among 
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Contine: 
Detroit’s car owners are on the § Dixie G 
whole Detroit’s best buyers of all JGuif Re 
commodities. The problem of reach- f Harmon 
ing them is the problem all ad- J Lincoln 
vertisers have in common. For §Old Dut 
this reason the selection of media § Phillips 
and the apportioning of space by §Shell Pe 
the largest gasoline and tire ad- § Sinclair 
vertisers affords an example that is § Standard 
particularly enlightening. Gasoline Sun Oil 
and oil advertisers gave The Detroit JSunny S 
News 51% more linage than any § White St 
other Detroit newspaper, while tire advertisers used The Detroit 
News practically exclusively. In total automotive advertising The 
Detroit News was the FIRST choice of all advertisers and is 
FIRST IN AMERICA. Yet these figures are merely indices. 
They point to the fact that in Detroit you can reach practically all Th 
the financially able homes with The Detroit News—a fact worth 
remembering in connection with this other important fact that 
Detroit has and is leading the country in most aspects of recovery. P’*~ York 
. A. KLED 
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individuals who still are “crying in 
their beer.” They continue to dis- 
trust the national commercial set- 
up. But the proportion of such 
business men is small. 

These pessimists dwell on many 
topics. The current attitude of la- 
bor, for instance, is unfortunate. 
Advertising rates are too high. 
There soon will be a world war. 
Public and private morals are at a 
low ebb. “Professor” Tugwell is 
a menace. Copy writers in adver- 
tising agencies are no good. The 
personnel of transportation compa- 
nies is behind the times. People 
won't buy anything. The nation 
should return to the economic foun- 
dation of the “good old days.” 


Abstract Criticism Has 
Become Passé 


But such comment is not typical 
of modern thought among a great 
majority of leading business men. 
It has become passé. They no 
longer have the time or desire for 
abstract criticism. This destruc- 
tive avocation has been shoved 
along, like the Jazz Age, into the 
limbo of yesteryear. Aggressive 
commercial captains are far more 
interested just now in fabricating 
a basis for an expansion of their 
business. 

Their current talk mirrors the 
more hopeful attitude toward the 
future which economists noted as a 
phenomenon that accompanied the 
tail-ends of the depressions in the 
1870’s and 1890’s. It is about the 
same as the thoughts among most 
members of the brilliant composite 
regiment of the A. E. F. on that 
memorable July 14, 1919, in Paris, 
after they had passed the review- 
ing stand of the epic Peace Parade. 
For these soldiers the strain of 
combat days and their aftermath 
was ended. Only the vista of pos- 
sible achievement in civilian occu- 
pations remained. 

They wished to forget the mud 
along the Marne and the Vesle and 
the Meuse, and the memories of 
horrible sights on steep slopes 
through the rocky ravines of the 
Argonne. There was more plea- 
sure in planning for the brighter 
days of a peaceful tomorrow. 

American business leaders are 
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currently taking a real joy in this 
same task. Their informal thoughts, 
as I gathered them while on my . 
trip, commonly are along this gen- 
eral line: 

“I don’t understand this depres- 
sion very well. I think it is rather 
absurd. Evidently something got 
badly out of gear with the com- 
mercial machine. And then we 
paid too much attention to a lot 
of declining graphs and sales re- 
ports and pessimistic conversation, 
and that made things worse. But 
we are all through that stage. 

“Times are much better. Still I 
wish those folks down in Wash- 
ington would show a little more 
pep with their New Deal. But any- 
how we are coming out of the 
slump, for it is evident that the 
turn took place nearly two years 
ago. In all events I am not going 
to worry about the fool things we 
did in the past. And I am at last 
making progress with my business, 
thank the Lord. My big job now 
is to spend my full energies on the 
set-up I have to work with.” 


Results Can Be 
Measured 


This new attitude among business 
men has brought commercial re- 
sults in the last few months that 
can be measured mathematically. 

But I have noticed a colorful 
cleavage based on age in the re- 
actions of executives toward the 
economic period the United States 
has entered. The most optimism over 
their personal future can be found 
among business men in their thirties, 
forties and early fifties. There is 
a common fear among many older 
men that they will be unable to 
adapt themselves to the changing 
times. For it is clear that the pros- 
perity of the future will be based 
on a far different foundation than 
the one which served in the Golden 
Age before 1929. 

I encountered comment time and 
again about this new executive out- | 
look from business men while I 
was on the trip. And a railroad 
official also visualized the dilemma 
of older men to me soon after I 
returned. I had spoken of the 
skill and courtesy employed by the 
ship’s officers of the Santa Cecilia 
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in dealing with the passengers. 
Their technique was a revelation in 
the fine art of handling the great 
American public. 

The captain, especially, is an ex- 
tremely able long-range salesman 
of transportation. His passengers 
went off the boat at New York 
filled with appreciation for the 
kindness they received on the long 
run from San Francisco that will 
make them unofficial business so- 
licitors for the vessel’s owners for 
many a moon. 

After listening to my account of 
the performance of these clever 
ship’s executives this official re- 
marked that American railroads 
need more employees with that sort 
of ability. 

“But I fear,” he added, “that 
it will take many changes in our 
personnel before we can do the 
job right. In all events I feel that 
I am too ancient for any new task 
in public relations. I was raised 
in the old school. This advanced 
psychology used on these modern 
boats is too much for me!” 

And then his glance strayed up- 
ward to the framed picture of a 
big Atlantic liner on his office wall. 

“Perhaps this confession proves 
that it is time for me to retire,” 
he continued. “And one of these 
days, let me tell you, I am going 
to do just that. I'll let these cocky 
young fellows around here have 
their chance. . . . 

“The business world probably 
would be better off if some of 
us older men were out of the pic- 
ture. For many of us are tired of 
the job. And that is true even 
with a few of the officers on those 
’ fine boats that impress you so 
much. i asked the commander of 
that ship”—pointing to the picture 
—“‘who is an old-time friend, what 
he intended to do.when he quit. his 
job, the last time I was in New 
York. He said that he intended 
to. take a round-the-world cruise! 
‘I should like,’ he remarked, ‘to 
be able to sit down in a deck chair 
and smoke a cigar while I watched 
the work of some other captain 
who had assumed responsibility for 
all the hard luck afloat!’” 

This attitude of feebleness and 
uncertainty among older execu- 
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tives, where it exists (and there 
are many notable exceptions) re- 
flects in part the ossification of age. 
But it also commonly is a far 
deeper reaction. These more ex- 
perienced men generally have 
sensed, to a greater extent than 
younger executives, from their 
long business training, that the 
United States has entered a new 
and probably quite dizzy commer- 
cial epoch, in which much of the 
knowledge they used in gaining 
success has been scrapped. 

Their reactions are very similar 
to the helpless feeling evident 
among executives in the late sum- 
mer and fall of 1914, after the 
economic foundations of their 
business had been literally shot out 
from under them. 

The United States then was fac- 
ing a decade and a half of unex- 
ampled prosperity, with only brief 
interruptions. But the golden prizes 
of that period were grasped mainly 
by individuals who were able to 
adapt themselves to a set of con- 
ditions that were largely unknown 
from the beginning of the Twen- 
—_ Century to midsummer of 


Executives Avoiding 
Gloomy Associates 


This task was difficult. Business 
success is rarely easy. It first of 
all requires vision and a_ willing- 
ness to work with the tools at 
hand. An executive also must have 
faith in his ability plus the power 
to radiate this optimism. And that 
segment of his personality is ex- 
tremely important just now. Com- 
mercial leaders have told me time 
and again in the last two months 
of their detestation for gloomy as- 
sociates. Everywhere I went I 
encountered the constantly reit- 
erated thought that “business is a 
state of mind.” The dismal fore- 
bodings of past years no longer 
are popular around luncheon tables. 

For the light at the end of. the 
tunnel has become apparent to most 
of the men who set the pace for 
American business. Their period 
of uncertainty is ended. They are 
ready to back the splendid gains 
which will be made on the fall up- 
turn of trade. 








That Agency Code Enigma 


Hearing Is Again Postponed, and the Code (of Doubtful 
Parentage) May Die a Natural Death 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


HERE is high confidence in 

certain quarters that there will 
be a further postponement of the 
hearing scheduled by the NRA for 
August 16 on the proposed adver- 
tising agency code. These same 
sources of information made no 
pretense of hiding their surprise, 
last week, when they got their first 
inkling of the NRA’s call for a 
hearing on August 7 but they were 
positive the hearing would not be 
held. 

Their prediction proved correct. 
E. E. McCleish, assistant deputy 
administrator of advertising section 
division five, on the day following 
his telegraphic announcement of 
the hearing for August 7, wired 
news of the postponement which 
he said was made at the request of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies and because 
John Benson, its president, would 
not arrive from Europe until 
August 11, 

It remains to be seen whether the 
hearing will take place on August 
16 as now scheduled, whether it 
will be postponed, and whether it 
will be held at all. Some believe 
there will be no hearing. To their 
number may be added many more 
who are convinced that no code, 
unless it might be President Roose- 
velt’s basic code, will be the final 
result, hearing or no hearing. 

Certainly there will be no code 
if the sentiment of the advertising 
business is to be considered. Ad- 
vertising agencies, with dissenters 
in the minority, do not believe a 
code necessary or feasible, espe- 
cially if it aims to prescribe rules 
of trade practice. 

Inquiry among national adver- 
tisers reveals they have no objec- 
tion to agencies codifying their 
trade practices, if that is what 
they want. What national adver- 
tisers do oppose is adoption of a 
code that will regulate their ac- 
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tivities as well. If a hearing is 
held it is expected that spokesmen 
for national advertisers will be 
very much on hand to argue par- 
ticular provisions in the proposed 
code, and their arguments will be 
supported by the submission of 
evidence representing the results 
of a long and intensive study. 

There have been some reports 
that opportunity would be taken at 
such a hearing to attack the com- 
mission system and to argue for a 
substitute method of agency re- 
muneration. On good authority it 
can be said that advertisers’ opposi- 
tion to the code would not be 
against a commission but against 
any fixed percentage of commis- 
sion. To make more rigid existing 
practice, it is reasoned, would 
further hamper the business, in- 
volve the Government in sponsor- 
ing price-fixing for agency service 
and interfere with agency-advertiser 
relations. Where more flexibility 
is sought by advertisers, the pro- 
posed code would tend to greater 
inflexibility. 

Publishers Opposed to 
Agency Code 

Along with these agencies and 
advertisers who are opposed to the 
code, opposition is also forthcom- 
ing from publishers. As a group 
newspaper publishers are most out- 
spoken. They contend that the 
agency is a service organization 
and, as such, is not eligible for a 
code. Periodical publishers had a 
representative participate in agency 
code negotiations to the extent of 
making clear the desire of the 
Periodical Publishers Institute to 
have the code provide against the 
cutting of space rates and the split- 
ting of commissions. 

With respect to the sponsorship 
of the proposed code sent out by 
the NRA together with its an- 
nouncement of a scheduled hearing, 
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1 How the Depression Affected 
Chicago Newspaper Circulations 
Tue depression, admit- ro 





tedly, did some good— 
it at least revealed where 
weakness existed and 
where strength existed. 
Many a false claim fell 
under the merciless lash 
of necessity. If people 
couldn’t do without 
what you had to sell— 
fine! But if they could 
get along without your 
product—you suffered. 


Here is how various 
Chicago newspapers 
fared during the de- 
pression period from 
1929 to 1934: 


—The Chicago Sunday Tribune lost 26% of its circulation 
—The Sunday Herald and Examiner, 22.1% 

—The Daily Herald and Examiner, 18.9% 

—The Evening American 17.8% 

—The Chicago Daily Tribune, 6.9% 

—THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS CIRCULATION FELL OFF 


ONLY 3.8% . . . the least percentage of decrease sus- 
tained by any Chicago newspaper . . . daily or Sunday 


We leave the deductions entirely to the intelligence of the ad- 
vertising fraternity. Study this chart and see for yourself which 
one of Chicago’s newspapers stands highest in the esteem of the 
people and which group of readers, under the test, showed at- 
est stability and constancy. Isn’t that the sort of people you 
want for customers ? 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
~ Chicages Ame MNewszaper 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW 
YORK — CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — DETROIT—SAN FRANCISCO 
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it is difficult to get any clear-cut 
answer. It is said that the code 
represents about the eighteenth re- 
vision of the code originally sub- 
mitted last September. In any 
event, its text is so different as to 
justify the remark of one agency 
authority who is familiar with all 
negotiations since September who 
described it “as unlike any agency 
code proposal I have seen.” 

In an effort to get a definite an- 
swer as to authorship of the code, 
Printers’ INK telegraphed Mr. 
McCleish, assistant deputy admin- 
istrator. He was told that it was 
inferred from the NRA’s an- 
nouncement that the code was sub- 
mitted by the Four A’s. He was 
asked if this inference was correct. 
In reply, he telegraphed as follows: 


Hearing is called on application 
for code originally filed by Four A’s 
last August. During year negotia- 
tions have continued month by 
month seeking to arrive at a code 
framework suitable for purposes of 
hearing. 

Original Four A Code Committee 
was first expanded to include the 
code activities of Institute of Ameri- 
can Advertising Agencies and later 
to include representatives of large, 
medium-size and small agencies not 
affiliated with Four A Organization. 
In negotiation with NRA, Code 
Committee prepared several drafts 
of proposed code all of which were 
submitted to advertising unit. 

Following notice of hearing for 
convenience of public and interested 
trades I made public latest revised 
draft of a possible code. The 
code as printed reflects proposal of 
agency men and none of the provi- 
sions can be regarded as having 
NRA approval. 

At hearing a Code in this form or 
new proposals or suggested amend- 
ments for clarification of long-exist- 
ing situations may be presented by 
any properly interested persons or 
groups. The facts gathered will 
guide the Administration in decid- 
ing in the public interest the many 
interesting questions at issue. 


Mr. McCleish is in error in his 
references to the personnel of the 
committee *which drew up the 
original code proposal. Three of its 
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members represented non-members 
of the Four A’s and, according to 
Four A headquarters, no additions 
ever were made to the committee 
and with the exception of one re- 
signation, the committee remains 
intact. The resignation was that of 
Adam Kessler, Jr.. N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., who has been ill and 
whose vacancy on the committee 
has not been filled. 

He, together with W. B. Benton, 
Benton & Bowles, and Paul Cornell 
represented non-members of the 
Four A’s. Mr. Cornell’s agency has 
since merged and as Geyer-Cornel] 
is now a Four A member. Com- 
mittee members of the Four A’s 
are: William H. Johns, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn; H. T. 
Ewald, Campbell-Ewald Co.; W. 
C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising 
Co.; A. G. Van Utt, Erwin, Wasey 
& Co.; Charles Daniel Frey, 
Charles Daniel Frey Co.; H. K. 
McCann, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 
F. B. Ryan, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
Inc.; L. W. Baillie, J. Walter 
Thompson Co. ; Chester J. LaRoche, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., and John 
Benson. 

While the question is up as to 
whether there will be a hearing or 
not, or a code or not, the proposed 
code itself is coming in for close 
scrutiny. It is criticized as being 
far from clear in its definitions, 
much less in its attempt to set 
down rigid principles of agency 
practice. 

For example, the second article 
sets out to define the term “adver- 
tising agency trade.” All interests 
falling under that term would be 
subject to the code if adopted. As 
used in the code proposal it covers 
“the service of, the preparation of, 
or counsel with regard to advertis- 
ing for others, or the placing of 
such advertisements, and such 
branches or subdivisions thereof as 
may from time to time be included 
under the provisions of this code.” 

What is meant to be covered un- 
der the term as defined? All man- 
ner of specialized services which 
the advertising business would 
never classify as advertising agen- 
cies, at some time or another assist 
or counsel in the preparation of 
advertising. Would this code, for in- 
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stance, bring under its wing news- 
papers that operate an advertising 
service department? Merchandising 
and sales counselors? Market sur- 
vey specialists? Direct-mail spe- 
cialists who assist advertisers in 
the placement of a campaign? One 
could go on and list innumerable 
individuals and services which con- 
tribute in some way to preparation 
and counsel with “regard to adver- 
tising for others.” 

hat the advertising industry, 
with respect to the various divi- 
sions which comprise it, is _ 


Cashmere Bouque maton gu 
Nationally Adve 

For the first time since the merger 
of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet in 1928, Cash- 
mere Bouquet soap, one of the oldest 
items in the Colgate line, is being ad- 
vertised nationally. The campaign fol- 
lows tests in nine cities. 

Price has been reduced from 25 cents 
to 10 cents, following substitution of 
labor saving devices for the former 
hand operations. Oil paintings, depict- 
ing costume period scenes in the days 
of old-fashioned gardens, are being used 
to convey the pictorial effect of fra- 
grance and romance. 

eee 


Grisell to Direct Kendall 
Refining Sales 

T. O. Grisell, on October 1, will be- 
come sales manager of the Kendall Re- 
fining oo ny, Bradford, Pa., suc- 
ceeding I i. Shearer, resigned. For 
the last two years Mr. Grisell has been 
executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association. e was 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
for seven years, from which he resigned 


to become president of the Neidich . 


Viscose Company. 
. . . 


O’Donnell with Mathes 


Charles S. O’Donnell has joined J. 
M. Mathes, Inc., New York agency, as 
director of marketing and research. He 
formerly was vice-president in charge 
of sales and advertising of the Distilled 
Liquor Corporation es ~ seven years, 
was with N. W. & Son, Inc., 
in charge of the a. ising division. 

. ° : 


Bott Joins New York Agency 
Leo P. Bott, Jr., has given up the 
agency business which he has conducted 
in Little —_ Ark., for the last eigh- 
teen e will become associated 
with Pinilips, 1 Lennon & Company, New 
York advertising agency. 
. a . 


NRA Appoints Rinehart 
E. Rinehart, vice-president of 


Robert 
the Frank Presbrey Compan 
Administration 1 


facturing industry. 
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but unanimous in wanting a code 
does not mean that the business is 
afraid of a code. Representatives 
of every branch when asked for an 
opinion, point out that the code 
touches upon issues which have 
been debatable for years. The solu- 
tions to the problems must come 
out of the business in the natural 
course of its operation. 

The problems are principally 
economic, and, it is felt, that it is 
little short of ridiculous to think 
their solution can be effected by 
mere adoption of a code. 

+ 
Abeel Heads Summer 
Advertising Golf Group 


John H. Abeel, of the Dexter Folder 
Company, won the championship in the 
annual tournament of the Summer Ad- 
vertising Golf Association, which was 
held in New London, Conn. Runner-up 
was Edward J. Barber. 

K. H. Volk was winner of the second 
gateee with eaver, runner-up. 

Mr. Abeel was elected president of the 
association, succeeding Eugene Kelley. 
John J. O'Donnell is first vice-presi- 
dent; J. A. Travers, second vice-presi- 
dent; Leonard P. Kolb, third vice- 
president; Howard E. Spaulding, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


A.N. A. Issues 
Business Paper Study 


A factual study of rates and circula- 
lations of 229 trade, class, technical and 
industrial publications, covering a period 
of five years, has been issued by the 
Association of National Advertisers. All 
of the publications are A. B. C. mem- 
bers. harts show the range of fluctua- 
tion of each publication, and compara- 
tive trends of circulation and rates of 
combined magazines in particular groups. 
The study shows that cost per page per 
1,000 circulation (one time) was in- 
creasing on 184 publications and de- 
créasing on twelve. 

. . . 
Paine Joins “Esquire” 

Lewis C. Paine, formerly with the 
advertising department of the New 
York Post, has joined the staff of 
Esquire as advertising representative 
for Philadelphia and the South. 


Selsor Appointed 
Mark A. Selsor has been appointed 
Western manager at Chica of the 
Review of Reviews and t Golden 
Book. e was formerly odvesthoinn 
manager of the Review of Reviews. 
eee 


Has Mathieson Account 

The advertising account of the Mattie 
son Alkali Works, Inc., New You, bas 
been placed with The E. T. 
Company, Inc., New York ie 





Readers cheer when Botts 
sells Earthworm Tractors . . 


IS ACTIONS are startling, 

his methods unique. But 
when Alexander Botts starts 
out to sell an Earthworm Trac- 
tor, it’s sold! 

Whenastory about Alexander 
Botts appears on the pages of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
readers express their delight. 

And when Socony-Vacuum 


THE POWER THAT BRINGS NATIONAL REPUTATION 
TO AUTHORS AND LIFE TO THEIR CHARACTERS IS 
THE SAME POWER THAT GIVES NATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION TO ADVERTISERS AND LIFE TO THEIR TRADE 





aders buy when Socony-Vacuum 
advertises Mobiloil 





THE MAKERS 
OF MOBILOIL 
AUTHORIZE THIS 
STATEMENT: 


“Our consistent use of The 
Saturday Evening Post for 
twenty-six years in adver- 
tising Mobiloil is clear evi- 
dence of the value we put 
upon this magazine as a 
medium to reach the mo- 
toring public of America. 

“During all these years 
qny other characters the Post in which Mobiloil has be- 
img brought to national fame. come the largest selling 

tis bought by these people motor oil in the world,The 
igause year in and year out Saturday Evening Post has 
always stood first in our 
selection of magazines 
used.” 

R 

tts, abd orite characters, in the pages 


Mr. Ttheir favorite magazine, The 








rday Evening Post. 
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What This Country Needs—! 


Competition Consciousness Bids Fair to Bring All Advertising 
to Dead Level of Mediocrity 


By W. J. Weir 


Copy Department, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


AYBE I’m different. But if 

there’s one argument that 
never sells me a suit of clothes, it’s 
the one that I should buy a par- 
ticular style or color because every- 
body, at present, is wearing it. 

I have heard this reverse rea- 
soning so often since I’ve been in 
long pants, that my invariable re- 
quest when I walk into a clothing 
store is to be shown all the suits 
that are “now being worn”. . . 
and when I have the salesman’s 
word that I have seen them all, to 
ask, please, to be shown some- 
thing that tsn’t being worn. 

I don’t harbor any hankerings to 
appear freakish, but I do enjoy 
being, to a degree, individual—as 
individual, at least, as a ready-made 
suit will allow me. 

And who doesn’t, I ask? If such 
clothing salesmen as I have met 
up with had their way, we all, if 
the fashion happened to be black, 
should look like undertakers at a 
convention—or, if it happened to 
be blue, like a squad of cops. And 
I hate both cops and undertakers. 

Now advertising, it seems to me, 
as an advertising man, is the gar- 
ment in which an advertiser struts 
his stuff before the public. He does 
this because he wants to make an 
impression on the public—an in- 
dividual and favorable impression, 
since it is through his winning the 
public’s good-will and favor, that 
his product will be sold. 

Impressions, it seems to me, as 
an ordinary human being, are al- 
ways made through a kind of dis- 
appointment. I mean, that if I 
expect to see you in a dinner 
jacket, and you turn up in knick- 
ers, I am impressed—I am struck 
more forcibly than I otherwise 
would have been. Or if everybody 
is saying, “Whyn’t ya come up 
and see me some time?” and you 
. say, “May I have the pleasure of 
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your company some evening?” [ 
am overcome by your originality. 
As Kenneth Burke reverses the 
ancient advice, “When in Rome, 
do as the Greeks.” 

A few years ago, a coffee packer 
started out to make the public 
“fresh-coffee” conscious. It was a 
very swell idea, and helped im- 
measurably to divert people’s minds 
from the stigma attached to caffein. 
It was, in fact, a trump card for 
Sanka’s and Kaffee Hag’s ace. So 
far as I was concerned, I didn’t 
care whether coffee was caffein- 
free or fresh. It made no difference 
in my enjoyment of a cup of coffee 
—which I have always taken be- 
cause it tops off so well my break- 
fast, my luncheon and my dinner. 


Coffees Are All 
So Fresh 


And I am convinced, after read- 
ing current coffee advertising, that 
it is impossible to. buy anything 
but fresh coffee. For either vacu- 
um-packing, or prompt delivery, or 
grinding before your eyes, assures 
freshness. The trouble is, one has 
to test all these fresh brands to 
discover which has a flavor that 
most appeals to him—if they have 
any flavor at all. 

That goes for cigarettes, too. I 
am a constant smoker of the in- 
sidious things, but I don’t stick 
for any length of time to one par- 
ticular brand, and I don’t know 
very many persons who do. They’!! 
stick to Luckies, maybe, for a 
couple of months. Or to Chester- 
fields or Camels or Old Golds. But 
to none of them consistently. One 
day they'll come around with an 
alien brand and when I say, sneer- 
ingly, “Oh, so you've switched?” 
they'll shrug their shoulders and 
reply, “Just thought I’d like a 
change.” 

And, after all, this fickleness is 
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quite natural. If you had liver-and- 
onions every night in the week for 
even one week, you'd get pretty 
well fed up on it. We human be- 
ings occasionally like a change— 
if we did not become fed up once 
in a while on a particular brand 
of cigarettes—there would be no 
hope for the manufacturers and 
less reason for them to advertise. 


Really—Why Do 


We Smoke? 
O. Henry picked up the infor- 
mation somewhere, that smoke 


didn’t exactly get in your eyes, but 
because you did see it, you en- 
joyed smoking more. If I remem- 
ber, he said that a blind person 
does not derive the same satisfac- 
tion from smoking that a person 
derives who can see himself, like 
a dragon, snorting the pungent, 
blue vapor. I don’t know whether 
or not modern science bears 
O. Henry out. But look around 
for yourself, and see. 

All of which doesn’t seem to 
help our article much, except as 
a warning to cigarette manufac- 
turers never to advertise in pub- 
lications addressed to the blind. 
But it does lead to the fact that 
men and women smoke for the fun 
of smoking, for the pleasure they 
get from it. They smoke for taste. 
Or for the sophistication or the 
nonchalance that smoking lends. 
Or for the calm delight it brings 
in a restful moment. On this score, 
you never see a man scaling the 
side of a mountain with a cigarette 
in his mouth. Do you? And not 
because it interferes with his wind, 
but because smoking is entirely a 
habit of leisure. When the moun- 
tain-scaler gets to the top, he’ll sit 
down and light up—because the 
appeals that a cigarette makes to 
the taste, to the imagination, and 
to the nervous system, all urge him 
to do so, 

Take cigars—only take them 
quickly, or you'll be caught. The 
10-cent cigar reduced to 5 cents 
helped the industry immeasurably 
during the lean years. It was news 
to the Depression-struck individual 
that he could buy a 10-cent cigar 
for 5 cerits. e was generally 
tickled to death to be able to buy 
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any cigar for 5 cents. The thing of 
it is, it was the reduced price that 
was his salvation. It pleased him, 
of course, to feel he was getting a 
10-cent value for a nickel—if he 
really believed it. It titillated his 
bargain instinct. But what 5-cent 
cigar today isn’t really a 10-cent 
cigar 

What this country needs is still 
a good 5-cent cigar—and advertis- 
ing that says so. I'd give my king- 
dom for a manufacturer who put 
out an honest-to-goodness nickel 
cigar and promised me my money’s 
worth, no more and no less. He’d 
make an impression on me. I'd 
consider him a grand, square-shoot- 
ing fellow, who stood out from the 
crowd, and who, therefore, must 
manufacture a cigar that stands 
out. 

Which brings us to gasoline. 
Gasoline challenges and claims 
have got to the point where they’re 
ridiculous and being ridiculed by 
the very companies that make them. 

As a matter of fact, this could 
go on forever. Where today, for 
instance, can you find a refrigera- 
tor that you can honestly open 
with your hand and not your foot? 
Or one with a motor that makes 
just a little noise (outside the ad- 
vertisements ) ? Where can you find 
a good old-fashioned automobile 
with a hood ten feet long and 
stream-lining be damned? 


Where’s a Milk with 
Flavor? 


Where can you find a milk that 
gives you the thrill of real, coun- 
try spring-house flavor and takes 
for granted that you know the 
cows it comes from are tuberculin- 
tested and the bottles it comes in 
are sterilized and the milk itself 
is pure and safe to drink and isn’t 
watered? 

Maybe I’m different, but it 
seems to me that too many ‘adver- 
tisers today advertise to them- 
selves and not to the public. I mean 
that they keep one eye on the 
golf-course and the other on their 
competitors’ co’ 

As soon as Joe Zilch advertises 
that his mouth-wash is good for 
dandruff, Elmer Klotz—who has 
built up a tremendous business be- 
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cause his mouth-wash is pleasant 
to the taste—must advertise the 
same thing. The result is a bunch 
of advertisements that look about 
as individual as the headstones in 
an Old Soldiers’ Cemetery. 
When, for instance, I meet a 
person today who has the least 
suspicious odor about him, I reason 
that he simply doesn’t bathe at all. 
For any soap he used would cor- 
rect that unpleasantness—if I may 
believe the soap advertisements. 
The fact remains, that good ad- 


— 


Stewart L. Mims with Ferry-Hanly 

Stewart L. Mims has been elected 
vice-president and director of the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Company. Until his 
resignation last year, he was with the 
J. alter Thompson Company, having 
served for fifteen years as account ex- 
ecutive and vice-president of that 
agency. Since his resignation he has 
been engaged in travel and study and 
in local government activities in Green- 
wich, Conn. Mr. Mims will make his 
headquarters at the New York office of 
Ferry-Hanly. 

° . ° 


To Publish “Creative Design” 


The first issue of a quarterly periodi- 
cal, Creative Design, will be published 
August 15 by Arts & Decoration, New 
York. The new publication will be di- 
rected to the decorating and home fur- 
nishing trade and will deal only with new 
and outstanding developments in modern 
design, leaving merchandising and trade 
news to the journals of the individual 
industries. 

a . e 


Handles Co-operative Campaign 

Richardson, Alley & Richards Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising of The Mechanical 
Power Transmission Council. The cam- 
paign which starts in October is a co- 
operative program financed by approxi- 
mately 100 manufacturers M4 mechani- 
cal power transmission equipment. 

~ * 7 


Boston Office for “Esquire” 


Esquire has opened an office at Boston 
in the Statler Building to serve New 
England territory. Blackwood, 
who has been with the organization for 
some time, will be in charge and make 
his headquarters at the new office. 


New Accounts with F&S&R 


The advertising accounts of the Her- 
cules Motors Corporation, Canton, Ohio, 
and, the Emery Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, have been placed with Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Cleveland and New York. 
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vertising instils prejudice—favor- 
able prejudice toward a certain 
article. And to instil prejudice, it 
must individuate that article. 

I can only hope that some day 
advertisers will stop playing among 
themselves and will give to the 
public information about their 
product that is specific to it. | 
shall patronize those advertisers. 
I shall cease crying, “copy-cat!” 
Of course, as I have said before, 
maybe I’m different. But I don't 
think’ so. 


+ 


John M. Spangler Advanced 

John M. Spangler has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the National Car- 
bon Company, Inc., New York. After he 
started with the company as a salesman 
in its railroad division in 1915, he was 
advanced to manager of the Western 
division, one of the three national or- 
ganization units of the company. He 
remained in Chicago in this capacity 
until 1930 when he took over the man- 
agement of the Eastern division in New 

ork. Later he went with the general 
sales division and was made assistant 
general sales manager a year ago. 

* e . 


H. L. Tuers Joins Hudnut 


H. L. Tuers has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of The Gruen Watch 
Company, Cincinnati, to become adver- 
tising manager of the Hudnut Sales 
Company, Inc., New York. Advertis- 
ing activities at the Gruen company 
will be handled temporarily by Fred G 
Gruen, president, and J. A. Schwaegerle, 
who has been assistant to Mr. Tuers 
for ten years. 

o 7. . 


Bright Star Names Melka 

W. F. Melka has been appointed man 
ager of the export sales division of the 
Bright Star Battery Company, Hoboken, 
N. He is a former export manager 
of the Manhattan Electric Supply Com- 
pany and the Bond Electric Corporation. 

he Bright Star company is moving to 
Clifton, N. J. 


C. H. Fernald with Crossley 
Charles H. Fernald has joined Cross- 
ley, Inc., New York, research organiza- 
tion, as vice-president. He has served 
with the Brookmire Economic Service, 
a . Ayer & Son, Inc., and the 
R. H. Donnelley Corporation. 
eee 


Heads Byers Sales 
M. J. Czarniecki has been elected vice 
grensont in charge of sales of the A 
. Byers Company, Pittsburgh, wrought 
iron pipe, succeeding H. W. Rinearson, 
resigned. Mr. Czarniecki was formerly 
general manager of sales. 
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Kent Brush $5,000 Display 





‘THE window display, shown 
above, is said to be one of the 
most valuable displays of toilet 
brushes ever created, containing 
merchandise worth $5,000. On the 
first day of the display, June 25, 
more than 1,500 persons who 
stopped to look were clocked with- 
in three hours. 

The brushes displayed, include 
tooth, hand, hair, headache, mili- 
tary and shaving brushes ranging 
from 75 cents each to $100 each; 
hair brushes are priced from $3.50; 
shaving brushes from $5. The 
central figures atop the pyramid 
are a $100 hair brush and a $100 
shaving brush. 

“People will always be interested 
in quality,” a Liggett executive 
explained in commenting on the 
display. “We have used it in two 


+ 
W. F. Zimmerman Appointed 


Walter F. Zimmerman, formerly with 
Advertisers, Inc., has m appointed 
comptroller and rc office manager of 
Brooke, Smith French, Inc., Detroit. 
He was for eleven years with Ernst & 
Ernst :and, ‘at one time, was with the 
Franklin Press & Offset Company. 
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stores and it not only has attracted 
tremendous attention but also has 
justified itself in sales. The win- 
dow, too, will have more than a 
temporary effect, because people 
who may not be ready to make a 
purchase now will recall the dis- 
play when they want to buy a 
quality brush.” 

Inquiry at the brush counter in 
the New York 34th Street Liggett 
store, where the display is now 
being used, proved that there are 
quite a few people who are in- 
terested in quality brushes. 

“While most of the customers 
attracted by the window come in to 
buy the lower-priced items shown 
in the window, we have quite a few 
sales on brushes around thirty-five 
to forty dollars,” said one of the 
sales clerks. 


+ 


Death of Mrs. Lou E. Holland 


Mrs. Lou E. Holland died last week 
at Independence, Mo., after a pro- 
tracted illness. Her death followed by 
less than a year her marriage to Mr. 
Holland. Mrs. Holland had been active 
for sixteen years with the Holland 
Engraving Company. 
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Pre-Tests Show New Items 
as Sure Winners 


In This Case Experiments Paid for Themselves, Too 


Two new products are being in- 
troduced this fall by the Nox- 
zema Chemical Company, Balti- 
more, Md. The success of these— 
a cleansing cream and a face pow- 
der—is pretty well assured because 
they were thoroughly pre-tested. In 
obtaining the evidence that there is 
a market for them, the company 
was able to sell enough packages to 
pay for the entire cost of the test. 

Elizabeth C. Buck, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the company, had 
felt for many years that there was 
a place for a combination cleansing 
and night cream of a heavier con- 
sistency than the original Nox- 
zema, She knew that a large ma- 
jority of women favor such a 
cream. It was also thought that 
a good face powder would be very 
much in order to complete the line. 

“Finally,” explains Miss Buck, 
“the president, Dr. George A. Bunt- 
ing, originator of Greaseless Nox- 
zema, gave his consent, provided 
that a test would be made that 
would prove my argument and also 
that the test pay for itself. He 
was positive in his statement that 
he was unwilling to take any 
profits from a ‘certainty’ and put 
them into something that was, ac- 
cording to his ideas, an ‘uncer- 
tainty.’ This I promised to do— 
and did.” 

A quantity of the proposed new 
product was made up and packaged. 
In each regular package of Nox- 
zema there was included a small 
attractive envelope, measuring 
when folded, approximately 4% by 
2% inches. This was a business 
reply envelope, requiring no postage, 
addressed to the company. When 
the envelope was turned over and 
the flap lifted this message was re- 
vealed, on the inside of the flap: 
“A letter to women who use Nox- 
zema.” Inside the envelope, when 
unfolded, there was the complete 
message about the new product. 
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The main text was devoted entirely 
to Noxzema cream and the face 
powder mentioned only incidentally 
in a postscript. In addition, en- 
closed was a small envelope. 

Because this message was so suc- 
cessful in influencing women to 
send for a trial jar, enclosing 25 
cents, it is worth reprinting here 
in full: 


Many of our most loyal users of 
Noxzema have asked us for a heavier 
Noxzema Cream. They have used 
Noxzema for years as a powder base 
with marvelous results. They, how- 
ever, have had to use an ordinary 
cold cream or cleansing cream for 
removing makeup and also as a 
night cream. They have asked us 
why Noxzema did not put out an- 
other cream—a combined cream for 
cleansing and to be used as a night 
cream, with Noxzema’s famous medi- 
cation in it. 

After months of experimenting we 
are happy to announce the new Nox- 
zema Combination Cream. We have 
already advised our friends who re- 
quested us to put out the heavier 
Noxzema. They have tried the new 
cream and are most enthusiastic in 
their praise of it. They say it does 
more ihan any cold cream or cleans- 
ing cream they have ever used. They 
say that the medication tones up 
their skin, softens and refines it like 
nothing else ever did, and that they 
no longer need two creams, one for 
cleansing and one as a night cream. 

We take pleasure in announc- 
ing this new Noxzema Combination 
Cream to you. We make no extrava- 
gant claims for it. We believe it is 
just as superior in its field as Nox- 
zema itself is in its field. 

Why not compare the benefits of 
this combination cleansing and cold 
cream with your present creams? 
Simply fill in your name and address 
and return this self-addressed en- 
velope to us with 25 cents in 
or coin (in small envelope enclosed) 
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and we shall be most happy to send 
you a large trial jar. 


Cordially, 
ExizasetH Cooper Buck, 
For Noxzema. 


P.S. When we send you the Nox- 
zema Combination Cream we shall 
send you a free sample of a new face 
powder which will speak for itself. 
You cannot buy this powder or 
cream in drug or department stores 
for several weeks, but you may order 
in larger quantities, now, direct from 
Noxzema in Baltimore. At an early 
date both will be placed in drug and 
department stores for your conve- 
nience. State color powder desired. 


Upon receipt of the envelope 
bearing the woman’s name and ad- 
dress, the company immediately 
mailed an ounce and one-half of 
the combination cream and samples 
of three shades. of powder. 

“We followed each request,” says 
Miss Buck, “with what we con- 
sidered a rather attractive fol- 
low-up letter of thanks and further 
instructions as to the use of this 
very unusual combination cream, at 
the same time explaining to the 
customer that the item was not yet 
on the market and it would, there- 
fore, be necessary to order the 
large $1 jar direct from the fac- 
tory. 

“In less than two months we had 
more than paid for all the experi- 
ments, which covered a period of 
one year, for all the material used 
such as jars, labels, caps, and even 
the envelopes which cost us con- 


+ 


Ziff Adds to Staff 


George M. Mason and Milton Safier 
have been added to the staff of the 
W. B. Ziff Company, New York. Mr. 
Mason formerly was space buyer with 
the Philip Ritter Company. Mr. Safier 
formerly conducted his own business. 


Represents Teachers Magazines 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has appointed A. B. McClanahan 

ew York, as Eastern representative of 
its group of thirty-seven publications. 
Mr. McClanahan will continue to rep- 
resent Nature Magazine. 
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siderably more than we had antici- 
pated but were attractive and 
caught the customer’s eye the mo- 
ment she opened her package of 
regular Noxzema. 

“The returns from the enclosures 
have been more than satisfactory 
—so much so that we are preparing 
to market these new items in full, 
and inasmuch as we have a well- 
organized sales force, we can do 
this without additional selling ex- 
pense. We are quite proud of the 
fact that we paid for our several 
tests as we went along with this 
experiment.” 

The powder was also offered in 
larger quantities at $1 a box. In 
the letter accompanying the first 
order the company explained that 
“our present packages are not very 
attractive, as we have put our 
money into the cream and powder, 
but when we know your reaction 
is favorable our packages will be 
attractive and on sale at the drug 
and department stores. In the 
meantime, please order direct from 
the factory.” 

A self-addressed card was also 
enclosed and women were requested 
to write and tell the company what 
they thought of the new products. 

Incidentally, the Noxzema Chem- 
ical Company recently introduced 
two other new items, a sun tan oil 
and a foot cream. “We have 
definitely proved,” remarks Miss 
Buck, “as have other firms, that 
if you have established your name 
and product with the consumer, it 
is comparatively easy to introduce 
new items to your old customers, 
but of course it is all according to 
the reputation you have already es- 
tablished.” 


— 


New Nashville Paper 


According to the incorporators of the 
Independent Publishin , armen Nash- 
ville, Tenn., a new daily x somspoeer will 
be published in that city within thirty 
days. The following, of Nashville, are 
listed as incorporators: L. = Monroe, 
Will Whitsett, Jr., and A. B. Gilson. 
. * - 


Philp with Butterfield 


R. Alan Philp, has resigned as ac- 
count executive and (etestinn ma 
of ~~4 ohn B. ack Advertising 
yracuse, N. Y., to join Clay- 
Butterfield & Associates, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., as an account executive. 
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of All Occupied Houses 
in Baltimore's North- 
western Suburbs Are 


O Served by Sun Carriers 


Anywhere, everywhere in Baltimore and suburbs, 
it’s the same story: The Sunpapers Go Home. 
Baltimoreans, by and large, prefer to receive their 
Sunpapers by Carrier. Evidence of this is found in 
every section. For instance, take Baltimore’s 
northwestern suburbs: 


Northwest Suburban Baltimore, starting roughly 
at Walbrook Junction and taking in Forest Park, 
Ashburton, Gwynn Oak and part of West Arling- 
ton, is a high-purchasing-power section to which 
Baltimore merchants look for steady business. 


On five Sunpaper routes in this Section there are 
5,532 occupied houses; Sunpaper Carriers serve 
5,097, or 92 per cent. of them. And of these 5,097 
occupied houses, 2,955 (or 58 per cent.) take all 
three Sunpapers from the Carrier. 


Such thoroughness of home coverage is but typical 
of reader interest throughout Baltimore and sub- 
urbs. It places additional emphasis on what most 
advertisers already know—Baltimoreans are most 
readily reached through the advertising columns 
of The Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS IN JULY 
DAILY (M&E) 269,506 


THE SUN 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New York: John B. Woodward. Inc. Chieago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc, 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louls; ©. A. Cour 


Atlanta: Garner & Grant 














Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


THE OTHER BUFFALO Newspapers GAINED TOO—INDICATING THAT] ACTIVE, 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS ... AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 





MORE THAN 1,009/000 LINES GAIN 


a) URING the first six months of 
1934, the Buffalo Times carried 49.8% more ad- 
vertising than in the corresponding period of 1933, 
registering a gain in total paid advertising of 
1,102,241 lines. 
Gains were recorded in major divisions: 
Retail display up 856,576 lines 
Automotive up 91,901 lines 


Financial up 25,520 lines 
Classified up 91,676 lines 


The growing circulation of the 
Times represents sound Scripps-Howard value and 
provides powerful coverage in New York State’s 


Second Largest Market. 


NG THATIACTIVE, PROFITABLE MARKET FOR THE ALERT NATIONAL ADVERTISER RIGHT Now 


he Buffalo Times 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS ...230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO . LOS ANGELES . DALLAS 
DETROIT : PHILADELPHIA ° ATLANTA 
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A RIGH MARKET |”: 
Easily Cultivated |— 
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Few major markets of the nation are so easily cultivated by adver- lead 
tisers as is the rich and responsive Worcester Market in the heart figus 
geog 
of Massachusetts. ome 
Here concentrated population— hig 
433,287 within an average 18-mile radius. | from 
And concentrated buying power— —_ 
Worcester’s per capita savings are FOUR times the U. S. average. | ao 
Facilitate the building of sales volume—quickly—at low cost. - 
elog 
ONE medium—the Telegram-Gazette—affords 
adequate coverage of the entire Worcester 
market—city, suburban, masses, classes. 
9 3 % of all newspaper buyers in the city of Worcester buy the H 
Telegram or Gazette. to 
: , what be 
8 5 % of all homes in Worcester and the average 18-mile subur- | What is 
ban shopping area which every day receive a Worcester yg 
daily paper, take the Telegram or Gazette six days every week. they? V 
, greatest 
Not a dozen newspapers in the country cover roads? 
their respective fields so thoroughly as the employm 
Telegram-Gazette blankets the Worcester city Bs 
ket which th 
and suburban market. oan ed 
With th 
summary 
States, tl 
the first 
Retail 
during 1$ 
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Worcester, Massachusetts age were 
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Depression Cuts Retail Sales 
Nearly 50 Per Cent 





On Tuesday of this week there were released in Washington some 
figures of the utmost importance to merchandisers. They had to 
do with the 1933 census of American business. Mr. Blumberg, a 
leading research authority, has been good enough to analyze the 
figures for Painters’ Ink and work out comparisons by States and 
geographical divisions. These figures are useful, as Mr. Blumberg 
says in the accompanying article, because they “give business an 
opportunity to correct its market analyses and projections of the 
| last few years against the now-known facts.” By working backward 
from such corrections, he believes it “may be possible to devise 
formule which would have worked in the past if they had then 
been known and which should prove reliable in the future.” Fig- 
- ures are forbidding and perhaps terrifying to many of us. But 
here are some statistics which, if they are carefully read, will 


lver- 


reart 


eloquently portray an important story. 








By Raoul Blumberg 


Promotion Manager, Washington Daily News 


y the W HAT did the depression do In 1929 there were 1,543,158 retail 
to American business? To _ stores, in 1933 there were 1,530,- 

what bedrock did sales descend? 339—a drop of only 22,819, or 1.5 

ubur- | What is there left to build on? per cent. The number of active 
ester How many retail outlets weathered proprietors actually showed an in- 


Lngeles 





the lean years—and where are 
they? Which States showed the 
greatest resistance to slump in- 


which the 1933 Census of Ameri- 
can Business set out to answer. 
With the release of preliminary 
summary figures for the United 
States, they are now answered for 
the first time, for retail businesses. 

Retail sales in the United States 
during 1933 totaled $25,700,712,000 
—a drop from 1929 of $23,413,941,- 
000, or 47.7 per cent. To have 
kept your sales up ta half of what 
they were four years before doesn’t 
seem like much of an accomplish- 
ment, but these figures show that 
if you did much more than that 
you were ahead of retail business 
as a whole. 

The drop in sales cannot be 
blamed on a severe shrinkage in 
number of retail outlets, nor to a 
lack of personal attention to busi- 
ness on the part of their owners. 
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crease, from 1,510,607 in 1929 to 
1,572,588 in 1933, which is a gain 
of 61,981, or 4.1 per cent. 


roads? How about payrolls and On the other hand, employment 
employments ? in retail stores went off 24.1 per 
These are some of the questions cent, declining 1,087,930 from 


1929’s figure of 4,510,140 retail 
workers to 1933’s 3,422,210. And, 
as expected, retail payrolls slip 
still more, going from $5,189,669,- 
000 in 1929 to $2,921,949,000 in 
1933. This difference of $2,267,- 
720,000 amounted to a 43.7 per 
cent cut in payrolls—a very close 
parallel to the 47.7 per cent drop 
in sales. 

It is interesting, while on this 
point, to observe the way in which 
part-time employees were used, 
probably as stop-gaps. Although 
retail business always has to call 
on a fairly good number of part- 
timers the percentage of part-time 
employees to total workers shot up 
from 15 per cent in 1929 to 21 per 
cent in 1933. While the full-time 

yroll was cut 46.9 per cent, from 

,028,282,000 to $2,669,243,000, the 
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part-time payroll jumped 56.6 per 
cent, from $161,387,000 in 1929 to 
$252,706,000 in 1933. The average 
annual earnings per full-time em- 
ployee declined from $1,312 to 
$992, that is, from $25 a week to 
$19 a week. 

Which States felt the depression 
least? The table below ranks the 
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forty-eight States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by per cent of 
sales loss from 1929 to 1933. 
The one fact that stands out im- 
mediately from this ranking is that 
the South Atlantic and New En- 
gland States seemed to suffer least. 
All of the first nine States come 
within these two groups. An analy- 


RETAIL SALES (000 Omitted) 


States 
District of Columbia 
South Carolina 
Maryland 
New Hampshire 
Maine 
Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Florida 


2, 


7; 
California 
Nevada 
Delaware 
North Carolina . 
Minnesota 
Connecticut 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
New Jersey 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 
Pennsylvania 
Missouri 
Kentucky 
Idaho 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
Colorado 
Wisconsin 
Ohio 
Iowa 
Oregon 
Nebraska 


1 


1 


Illinois 

North Dakota 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Kansas 
Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Arizona 
Mississippi 


3,210,863 


,051,930 


1933 % Decline 
$ 234,947 


185,176 


1929 
336,262 
300,220 
619,573 
184,285 
307,627 
600,929 
054,976 
18,295 
504,523 
070,414 


50,401 
103,513 
653,419 


768,510 
440 


476,643 
,843,545 
761,808 
447,877 
103,437 


RRRRSPRPPSASARAAS Sage: 


oe ed 


255, 197 
198,620 
413,737 
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he Dis- 
cent of 
“(ll GOING UPI 
y is that 
‘ew En- 
er least. 
es come 
n analy- IN CIRCULATION 
- By For the second quarter of 1934, the 
383 circulation of the Detroit Free Press 
40.0 was as follows: 
40.3 
on Average Net Paid Daily Circulation 
418 
a9 208,574 
a AN INCREASE OF 23,003 
43.9 
= Average Net Paid Sunday Circulation 
: 238,464 
AN INCREASE OF 54,508 
The remarkable increase in circula- 
47.7 tion over the second quarter of 1933, 
55.9 ° 
7 Ohe Detroit Free Press 
a 1831—ON GUARD FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY—1934 
61 
66.0 VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 


SSRRREEEE 
Cr Nw K NIAMS DS 


48.4 was a product of good journalism 
only. 


50.0 No artificial stimulus nor circula- 
307 tion contests were used during the 
50.8 period. This increase reflects the 
51.7 constantly broadening acceptance of 
526 the Free Press as a good newspaper, 
S34 and emphasizes Detroit’s continuing 
53.5 progress and prosperity. 
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sis of sales decline by geographical 
sections confirms this: 


Section % Decline 
South Atlantic ..:..... 41.4 
New England ......... 42.0 
are 44.5 
Middle Atlantic ........ 44.7 
West North Central.... 49.9 
OE SS 52.0 
East North Central.... 52.0 
East South Central.... 52.7 
West South Central.... 53.2 


Some of the individual State fig- 
ures present interesting problems. 
For example, the reasons for the 
relatively low decline of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are apparent. 
But why should South Carolina 
have been the second most fortu- 
nate—particularly when Mississippi, 
also Southern, rural, with a large 
colored population, stands at the 
bottom of the list? 

The answer may lie in the fact 
that these figures do not measure 
conditions as they were at the bot- 
tom of the depression. The census 
release from which the 1933 sales 
figures are taken says: “Retail 
sales started a marked and steady 
upward movement about July of 
1933. The effect of this factor is 
unknown, but it is evident that the 
amount of drop from the peak of 
1929 would have been even greater 
had the year not included five or 
six months of this steady increase 
in business.” 

South Carolina does possess one 
thing which Mississippi lacks—a 
strong textile industry. Since this 
was probably the first industry to 
feel the effects of the New Deal, 
South Carolina’s relatively strong 
standing in 1933 may be a reflec- 
tion of a last-minute pick-up, espe- 
cially since other textile States, 
such as Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and North Carolina, stand 
high on the list. Of course this is 
pure conjecture, but it does illus- 
trate the type of problem presented 
by these new figures. 

One question that must remain 
unanswered until more complete 
breakdowns are available is whether 
rural or urban areas felt the slump 
less. The preliminary release in- 
cludes individual figures for three 
cities only, New York, Chicago, 





and, of course, Washington, since 
it is synonymous with District of 
Columbia. Did New York City 
come out better than up-State New 
York? How did Chicago com- 
pare with the rest of Illinois? How 
about Washington, D. C., versus 
Maryland and Virginia? 

The last is easily answered—sales 
in Washington, D. C., dropped but 
30 per cent, while Maryland’s sales 
declined 39 per cent, and Virginia's 
40 per cent. As for the others, 
New York City’s 1933 net sales 
were $2,403,601,000—a decline of 
43.7 per cent from 1929 compared 
with 42.7 per cent for the rest of 
the State, while Chicago’s 1933 net 
sales of $990,982,000 were 53.4 per 
cent below the 1929 figure, com- 
pared with 53.5 per cent for the 
rest of Illinois. Which seems to 
prove that—it depends on the in- 
dividual city. 

Even though the number of 
stores throughout the Usited States 
declined only 1.5 per cent, sales 
managers will be interested in the 
number of stores by States, since 
a certain variation did exist 
throughout the country. 


Number of 
State Stores, 1933 
BE | oer a couecas 4s 20,079 
pS EE Ee cre ee 4,745 
En enka venne 15,822 
ne SP rr eee 89,107 
oe ae 13,667 
Connecticut ........... 21,738 
BNUNIOD «asc-aitce since ans 3,421 
District of Columbia .. 6,139 
Re ee ee 21,649 
SL. vc agsa Stee we 26,699 
BS, dks ssebired thet s 5,136 
TS RR 2 ale ae 98,793 
Be te ee 41,236 
RE Sree 34,551 
MUN csv clk sce ewes 26,653 
EE Oe 25,651 
ROU Oicacecvcnes 22,239 
SOE TT Oe 11,383 
ON aS ie 23,438 
Massachusetts ......... 51,812 
Sear ar 56,937 
Minnesota. ............ 33,947 
Mississippi ....... oa 5 eS 
EE. sadekatteecss 49,185 
ee EET eset Fee 6,711 
Nebraska ............ 19,185 
DIOURER: (9s + veka iden we 1,459 
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Number of When the -first census .of retail 
State Stores, 1933 sales, for 1929, was issued it was 
New Hampshire ...... 6,297 hailed by sales and advertising 
New Jersey-2oisevessnd 63,935 men. The only flaw in its useful- 
New Mexico ......... 4,238 ness was that no possibilities for 
New York ...i@s. 25 177,034 comparison existed. It takes at 
North Carolina ....... 27,585 least two points to plot a sales 
North Dakota ........ 7,967 chart. 
Ohio tetas os... ... 85,818 The major usefulness of the new 
Obie cies...... 26,313 retail census probably lies in the 
eo Ok 13,749 opportunity it gives business to 
Pennsylvania ......... 115,421 correct its market analyses and 
Rhode Island ......... 417 projections of the last few years 
South Carolina ....... 15,468 against the now-known facts. By 
South Dakota ........ 8,538 working backward from such cor- 
lO Sk 22,794 rections it may be possible to de- 
Teme staieas ...... 67,171 vise formule which would have 
URale Stes) ea eksas sss. 5,090 worked in the past, if they had 
ve a 4,884 then been known, and which should 
Vinr@iletaseees -.0ss. 26,419 prove reliable in the future. 
Washington .......... 22,273 Or if it is found that no such 
West Virginia 17,124 formule can be devised, that 
Wiiscetee: \scses.<..-- 44,487 knowledge in itself should prove 
i a 3,160 of considerable value! 


Now Detective Disselkamp 


Edwin H. Disselkamp, former manager 
of the Louisville Better Business Bureau, 
has been employed as a detective to be 
assigned to work similar to that he per- 
formed with the Bureau before it was 
discontinued. The appointment was 
recommended by Dunlap Wakefield, Di- 
rector of Safety, who explained that the 
police department has been requested to 
take over much of the work formerly 
done by the Bureau. The employment 
will be for a trial period of six months. 
It was made under a rule of the board 
which authorizes the hiring of tech- 
nicians and others who have peculiar 
qualifications without a formal examina- 
tion, 

re 3 


Proprietary Group 
Names Gardner 


Edward. H. Gardner has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the ad- 
visory committee on advertising of the 
Proprietary Association, New York. He 
was formerly with the contact depart- 
ment of Benton & Bowles, Inc., and, 
more recently, has been with the con- 
sumer census department of R. L. Polk 
& Company. He also was at one time 
with the J. Walter Thompson Company. 

eee 


Gets Corset Account 
The American Lady Corset Company, 
Detroit, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Kimball, Hubbard & Powel, 
New York advertising agency. 
. . 


Joins Seattle Agency 


S. H. Rice, who has conducted his 
own advertising agency in Los Angeles, 
has joined the Seattle office of Botsford, 
Constantine & Gardner. 


+ 
Appointed by WMCA 


Phillip F. Whitten, formerly sales 
manager of WINS, has been appointed 
local sales manager of WMCA, New 
York. He was at one time advertising 
manager of the Dexdale Hosiery Mills, 
Lansdale, Pa. 

Burt McMurtrie, who has been man- 
ager of the commercial program division 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
is now director of program operations 
of the American Broadcasting System, 
which is organizing a new network with 


WMCA as the nucleus. 


Brooks on Toilet Goods 
Code Authority 


H. L. Brooks, sales manager of the 
Houbigant Sales Corporation, New York, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Code Authority for the toilet goods and 
costnetic industry. His appointment was 
made to fill the vacancy cansed by the 
appointment of C. S. Welch as seere- 
tary of the Code Authority. 


Gordon Succeeds’ Tanyane 


Arthur E. Gordon has been appointed 
to succeed the late Albert A. Tanyane 
as advertising manager of the Lockwood 
Trade Journal Company, New York, 
publisher of The Paper Trade Journal 
and “Lockwood’s Directory of the Paper 
and Allied Trades. 

_ o s 
With Simplicity Pattern 

George W. Jones has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Simplicity 
Pattern Company. He was at one time 
sales manager of the Wachusett Shirt 
Company and advertising manager of 
Clarence Whitman & Sons. 
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C\, GUIDE LINES _/° 


DVERTISERS can depend on total 
A lines of advertising published as one 
true guide line to the sound selection 
of effective advertising media. They reflect 
the sales-producing power of any newspaper. 
Apply this practical measure to Philadelphia 
newspapers. Which are the leaders in adver- 
tising lineage during the month of June? 


(1) In the morning field—The Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer leads. 


(2) In the evening field—The Even- 
ing Public Ledger leads. 


(3) In the Sunday field—The Sun- 
day Philadelphia Inquirer leads. 
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It is logical to assume that this leadership is 
built upon the solid basis of known results. 
Why? Probably because the exceptional edi- 
torial features of these newspapers have cre- 
ated a more alert and genuine reader interest 
which in turn has czeated greater reader 
responsiveness. 


These newspapers devote more space to news 
and features of specific interest to men and 
women than any other newspaper in their 
respective fields. Thus advertisers, appeal- 
ing to these same interests, tell their stories 
at the time of readiest acceptance, with the 
stage set for direct response. 


The Greater 


Philadelphia Mnquirer 


DAILY CIRCULATION SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
Over 275,000 Over 600,000 


THE 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER 
CIRCULATION OVER. 200,000 
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Inexperience Causes Waste 


Kincs Brewery, INc. 
BrooKLYN 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Have you or anyone that you 
know of ever compiled a list of 
the ways in which advertising in- 
experience wastes money? 

You know there are a great 
many advertisers who think that 
the best reason for giving a man 
a job as advertising manager is be- 
cause he is the nephew or son-in- 
law of some director. 

It seems to me that PRinTERs’ 
INK might perform an important 
service to the profession, especially 
to the experienced and competent 
men in the profession, by compil- 
ing some such list so that instead 
of the statement that inexperience 
wastes money being merely an 
abstract generality, it would be 
stated in terms so specific that no- 
body could ignore it. 

Not long ago I chanced upon a 
young man in my office mailing out 
an original halftone instead of an 
electro to one of our jobbers. He 
was not in the least to blame since 
he didn’t know the difference and 
needless to say he will never make 
the mistake again; but I wonder 
how many times that same mistake 
is being made every day. 

I recall another time when I was 
asked to pass a bill for a halftone 
amounting to something over $70 
when the only part of the plate 
that was in screen was a small 
spot at the top and another at the 


- 
Mail-Order Media—Attention! 


Curtis F. Moss, manager of the Rem- 
ington Portable "Typewriter mail-order 
division, Lafayette Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y., is expanding his advertisin; 

rogram this fall. He will be intereste 
fe inf informs Printers’ Inx, in contact: 
publishers’ representatives 


ing any 
which are proven 


having publications 
mail-order media. 
eee 


Winston Starts Own Service 

Leonard F. Winston has resigned as 
sales promotion manager of the Acme 
Broadcast Productions and has estab- 
lished his own service at 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York. He will be a general 
radio representative. 


a 
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bottom. The two could have been 
made if properly separated, as any 
experienced man would have done, 
for somewhere around $8. 

Many of the things in which in- 
experience wastes money are so 
well known to competent advertis- 
ing executives that they sometimes 
take it as a matter of course that 
everybody knows them. 

Many years ago I learned cer- 
tain fundamentals about the pull- 
ing power of coupons and return 
cards in different forms, shapes 
and positions. I learned it by ex- 
pensive experience and my boss 
paid the bills. There is a rule 
in well-established organizations 
against paying duplicate bills but 
here is a duplicate bill that is be- 
ing paid over and over again every 
day because employers are ignorant 
of the fact that certain principles 
have been established by experience 
and the expense of having that 
experience all over again is nec- 
essary. 

W. S. Lockwoop, 


Advertising Manager. 


[Eprror’s Note: Mr. Lockwood 
has started something. Many read- 
ers of Printers’ INK will be able 
to dig into their experience files 
and find examples of waste caused 
by inexperience. Printers’ INK 
would like to hear from such read- 
ers. A symposium of their replies 
will make helpful as well as in- 
teresting reading.] 


— 


Safeway Stores to Thompson 


Safeway Stores, Inc., has appointed 
the J. Walter Thompson Company as 
advertising and merchandising counsel. 
The agency will also supervise pattern 
retail advertising 


copy or Safeway’s 
ich is handled by the oe *s own 
advertising department, headed by Guy 


Street and placed direct by officials in 
each city served. 
7 a . 


Has Wine Account 
The California Mission Vintage Com- 


pany, “Old  -* wines, has 2 
pointed Smith & Drum, inc., Los 


Angeles agency, to handle its advertis- 


ing. Newspaper, outdoor and direct- mail 
advertising is planned. 
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Dealers Use This Catalog 


Loose Leaf, and Designed to Sell Baby Furniture, It Escapes 
Files, and Here Is Why 


As told to Frank H. Meeks 
By E. H. Jones 


General Sales Manager, Gem Crib & Cradle Company 


HANGING conditions in the 
infant furniture industry caused 
us to bring out our new visual 
loose-leaf dealer catalog. To our 
knowledge, it is the first time any 
manual of its kind has been used. 
Like every other manufacturer 
we wanted to give the dealer a 
selling aid which will be kept out 
of forgotten files and desk draw- 
ers—one which would help every 
Gem infant furniture dealer. 

In the stress of the last three 
or four years, dealers have stead- 
ily reduced their stocks to the 
very minimum. Volume has cen- 
tered in the lower-price bracket. 
Because of these limited stocks 
women, who had the money to buy 
higher-priced items, have been un- 
able to make satisfactory selec- 
tions. Bound catalogs, which have 
been used in the past, contained 
such small, mediocre illustrations 
that women have had a hard time 
visualizing how the baby furni- 
ture would look in their homes. 
Furthermore, salespeople seldom 
bother to search for a catalog 
which has been buried in the 
buyer’s desk or some equally in- 
accessible place. Either the sale is 
lost or the woman buys a cheaper 
crib. 

In the old days, lines of infant 
furniture, like most other furni- 
ture, were staple. A new line was 
brought out in January and usually 
ran the balance of the year. Just 
as many manufacturers in other 
fields have had every Tom, Dick 
and Harry encroach upon their 
industries, so have we. 

In 1925, for instance, there were 
only five manufacturers in the 
business. In 1930 when times 
got tough bedroom manufacturers, 
baby carriage manufacturers, table 
manufacturers and other types of 
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manufacturers, all thought there 
was a killing to be made in infant 
furniture. So they started making 
it as a side line. 

As each one of these firms has 
entered the field with his new line, 
the old-time manufacturer looks 
out of date, unless he, too, is con- 
stantly bringing out new numbers. 
Therefore, we have had to intro- 
duce new numbers throughout the 
year. And that is another reason 
why we have turned to the loose- 
leaf dealer catalog. 

The old type of bound catalog 
would be soon out-moded. With 
our salesmen making the changes 
themselves, we can always be sure 
that the dealer’s loose-leaf catalog 
is up to the minute. 


Keeping Up with a 
Changing Market 


In the infant furniture industry 
the market is constantly changing. 
A young woman marries and, in 
the fullness of time, a child ar- 
rives. The new mother, of course, 
is totally ignorant concerning the 
problems of raising her child be- 
cause she has had no background 
whatsoever. The methods her 
mother used some twenty-five years 
ago are hopelessly antiquated and 
the daughter realizes it. There- 
fore, she doesn’t expect to get 
much help from her mother. 

The average mother, therefore, 
has to obtain information and help 
from advertisers and, supposedly 
so, from the retail store clerk. As 
in most any other industry, the re- 
tail store clerk is the big question 
mark in this industry. A great 
many infantwear departments of 
department stores have young, 
single girls and, consequently, have 
to guess in guiding and advising 
the new mother. Some stores have 








elderly married women who can 
appreciate the prospect’s state of 
mind, but they do not always know 
about the very latest methods, In- 
fant furniture is also sold in fur- 
niture stores where we are con- 
fronted with the problem of 
having the hard-boiled retail fur- 
niture salesman guide and advise 
the new and timid mother. 
Catalogs in our industry have 
always been designed from a stand- 
point of beauty, rather than a 
practical standpoint. So, this year 
we decided to break away from 
tradition and, instead of issuing the 
usual type of bound catalog, fur- 
nish our retailers with an attrac- 
tive loose-leaf catalog which would 
really make sales for them even 
though they stocked only a few 
items of the Gem line. It is called 
the Perpetual Photographic Cata- 
log of Gem Babyland Furniture— 
a photographic gravure catalog. 
Each illustration occupies a full 
page, measuring 714 by 9% inches. 
The pictures are so large that a 
woman who knows nothing about 
infant furniture can see clearly 
what the merchandise looks like. 
Thus, she can buy the better num- 
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bers which the dealer cannot afford 
to stock. 

To make these illustrations as 
realistic as possible we had our 
studio here, in Gardner, Mass., set 
up backgrounds with our help and 
with the help of our designer. In 
addition, manufacturers of bed- 
spreads, rugs, wallpaper, drapes, 
toys, etc., co-operated by supplying 
the necessary accessories for at- 
mosphere. Complete set-ups were 
made of each number and each 
number was illustrated as it would 
appear in the prospect’s home. 

So that the mother will not only 
have the opportunity of seeing the 
infant furniture as it will appear 
in her home, but also to guide and 
help the store clerk, we have every 
feature of the line explained. We 
have also devoted one page to sug- 
gested methods for selling infant 
furniture. This, we feel, will be 
of invaluable help to clerks, show- 
ing them as it does, the right way 
in which to sell infant furniture 
and the need for each item. We 
made an additional run of this page 
to send out to department stores 
in quantities. 

As I intimated previously, the 





This page from the catalo 


shows how wet photographs reveal realisti- 
cally what the furniture looks like 
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IGURES that show the progressive 
busyness of the National Capital, em- 
phasizing its potentialities as a market 
deserving consideration for every worth- 
while product. 


The local Federal personnel on the first 
of July numbered 87,196—an increase 
of 21,759 over a year ago. 


Bank Clearances for July, 1934 were 
$63,082,328 as compared with $51,- 
328,169 a year ago, an increase of 
$11,754,159 for the month. The bank 
clearances for the seven months, Janu- 
ary Ist to August Ist, 1934, totaled 
$419,750,829, being $66,296,796 greater 
than the corresponding period of 1933. 


THAT MEANS BUSINESS—with 
people who have money to spend, and 
are spending it. 


Planning an advertising campaign for 
the coming fall and winter, Washing- 
ton is a market of marked prosperity 
that should not be overlooked, and it is 
so EASILY and ECONOMICALLY 
reached through THE STAR—Eve- 
ning and Sunday—with the splendid 
coverage of its home delivered circu- 
lation. 
An Associated Press Newspaper 


Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
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catalog is delivered by our sales- 
men. When they make the presen- 
tation they recommend that the 
dealer leave the catalog out on the 
floor so that when a woman comes 
in, it is easily accessible and be- 
cause of its large illustrations bet- 
ter merchandise can be sold. 

With our sales force covering 
— State in the Union, the cata- 

s are delivered in person by the 

alesman. As we issue new pages 
ioete time to time covering new 
numbers, the salesman goes into 
the retail store and makes the 
change in the catalog himself. 

If the dealer has ignored his 
suggestions and has buried the cat- 
alog at the bottom of some file, 
this automatically brings the cat- 
alog to the top again. Incidentally, 
a great many dealers will tell the 


= 


Quality Group Elects Sellew 


Waldo W. Sellew, a member of the 
executive committee of The Quality 
Group, which is now completing its fi 
teenth consecutive year of co-operative 
selling, has been elected sales manager 
and will, in addition to his duties as 
sales manager, give particular attention 
to resort and transportation advertising. 

Carroll B. Merritt, of Scribner's 
Magazine, has been elected chairman; 
Charles B. Parker, of Harper & Brothers, 
vice-chairman, and Henry B. Todd, of 
Current History, published by the New 
York Times Company, secretary. 

Gordon Gannett will direct the sales 
efforts in the Western territory, while 
Thomas N. Francis and A. P. Walsh 
will look after the Eastern territory in 
co-operation with the members of the 
executive committee. 


New Footwear Campaign 


The United States Rubber Company, 
New York, is starting a new campaign 
on_ its waterproof footwear. Women’s 
publications will be used on the light 
grades, and national and State farm 
were on the heavy grades. Erwin, 
Nasey & Company have the account. 


Youmans Joins Agency 

A. DeWitt Youmans has joined the 
staff of the E. C. Rogers Advertising 
Agency, Rochester, N. For many 
years he conducted the “Art for Adver- 
tising Service.” 


Has Propper-McCallum Account 


The Propper-McCallum Hosiery Com- 
my, New York, has appointed The G. 
ynn Sumner Company, of that city, 
to direct its advertising. 
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salesman that they are not inter- 
ested in the new number. Under 
the old method, the salesman would 
find it hard to overcome this ob- 


jection. 
With this loose-leaf catalog, 
however, the salesman tells the 


dealer, “Well, Brown, I want to 
put this page in your catalog any- 
way so that you will have it for 
future reference.” The dealer’s 
curiosity usually gets him at this 
point because he wants to see the 
number as it goes into the catalog 
and that, of course, is the sales- 
man’s opportunity. 

Although the catalog has been 
out for only a short while, we have 
already received some very nice 
orders as a result of it and all the 
dealers have been very enthusiastic 
about it. 


+ 


Death of E. C. O’Donnell 


Edward C. O’Donnell, in charge of 
the New York office of Roche, Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Chicago advertising 
agency, died at New York last week, 
aged thirty-seven. During the world 
war, Mr. Donnell served as an officer 
of the British Royal Air Force. 

After the armistice, he went to Russia 
as an aviation officer, and on his return 
to the United States he entered the air 
mail service and hel to do pioneer 
work on a number of Western air mail 
routes. He was the first secretary of the 
Air Mail Pilots Association. 

Mr. O’Donnell later entered the ad- 
vertising business, joining Lord & 
Thomas. Since 1924 ic has been asso- 
ciated with agencies handling the Stude- 
baker account, 

s o - 


New Accounts to Ross 


Advertising of the following, all of 
New York, has been placed with Albert 
M. Ross, Inc., New York: Irresistible 
beauty aids; Blue Waltz, Inc, cos- 
metics, and Creative Merchandisers, 
Inc., presenting this fall a chain of home 
furnishing exhibits. Magazines will be 
used on all accounts. 

+ a e 


Thornton in New Field 


James M. Thornton, formerly with 
the Detroit office of the United States 
News, is now president of the Peyso- 
graph Corporation, New York, which 
specializes in a new photographic en- 
largement process, 

* e . 


Appoint Simmonds & Simmonds 
Advertising of the Gross Printin: 
Press ca Blo ~~. Vitality —s Inc., an 
American , &.. Inc., all of 
Chicago,  pieeat with Sim- 
monds & a. of A of that city. 
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Ford Rhapsody 


Impression Does the Sellin 


in This Voiceless Industrial 


Sound Picture 


TIME was, and just a few years 
ago, when an announcement of 
the showing of an industrial motion 
picture created quite a stir. A man- 
ufacturer could set up a tent in a 
small town, make known his pur- 
pose, and depend on drawing folks 
from a countryside radius of forty 
miles and more. 

That, of course, was when talk- 
ing accompaniment of motion pic- 
tures was a new thing. The general 
public has by this time seen a lot 
of industrial movies. The talking 
screen, as such, has ceased to be a 
novelty by virtue of which a man- 
ufacturer could indulge prodigious 
heights of commercial loquacious- 
ness and make ’em like it. 

Such, in effect, was the reasoning 
of the Ford Motor Company as it 
approached the job of building a 
motion picture for consumer audi- 
ences several months ago. Ob- 
viously, if an industrial movie is to 
justify the expense of its produc- 
tion, it must in some way accom- 


Courtesy Audio Productions 





plish a selling job for the product 
which it concerns. The first requi- 
site, however, is that it be seen by 
those whom it is intended to influ- 
ence. The company felt the picture 
would have to be both interesting 
in a distinctive way and capable of 
implanting its message without be- 
ing tiresomely talkative about it. 
“Rhapsody in Steel,” the film 
which was designed to these speci- 
fications, is something of a shock 
to the lay witness, for nowhere in 
its twenty-two-minute length is a 
voice raised in rapturous praise of 
the Ford V-8. In fact, except for 
a brief thirty-second introduction 
at the start of the film, there is no 
talking whatever. And there are 
no sub-titles. 
Impressionism—suggestion of 
quality, rather than argument of 
it—is the medium through which 
the picture goes about its commer- 
cial purposé. It takes the mundane 
subject of the manufacture of an 
automobile and makes of it an ad- 


Into the factory for dramatic shots of men and machines engaged in 
producing Fords 
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venture for both the eye and the 
ear. The visual part of the per- 
formance is a series of dramatic 
shots of men and machines engaged 
in producing Ford cars, followed 
by an amusing skit which capital- 
izes upon the wide appeal of the 
animated cartoon. For the ear is 
offered, instead of the oily vowels 
of a professional announcer, an 
elaborate musical score which was 
especially composed for the pro- 
duction. 

The validity of this technique for 
an industrial picture is attested 
by daily audiences averaging 6,000 
persons at showings of it in a little 
theater in the Ford building at the 
Chicago Century of Progress Ex- 
position. The company is currently 
making arrangements for exhibi- 
tion of the film in cities and towns 
throughout the est of the 
country. 

Much of the unique appeal of 
“Rhapsody in Steel” derives from 
the manner in which the musical 
background, played by a symphony 
orchestra, is handled. The score is 
an orchestral interpretation of the 
sound and spirit of the manufac- 
turing processes as they are flashed 
upon the screen. Composer Edwin 
E. Ludig was brought to the plant 
at Detroit for this purpose. He 
spent many hours, notebook in 
hand, going from department to de- 
partment. In each he would stand 
and listen, eyes closed, to catch its 
feeling and rhythm, then stylize 
what he had heard there in terms 
of musical composition. 

The picture opens with a little 
curtain speech by a Ford V-8, 
whose bumper is transformed into 
a pair of lips. Follows a picture 
of Henry Ford, then in quick, 
dramatic succession, scenes of the 
pouring, rolling and drawing of 


Zion Baking Entering 
New York Market 

Ring ag Jeties and Coady infuse 
tries, Zion, Ill., have appoint rt 
N. Duker, formerly ae. manager of 
Division of Candy Brands, 


the Repetti 
Inc., to take charge of sales in the New 
York metropolitan territory. As soon 


as nee 2 a,  ~— 
ing agency wi appointed and a cam- 
ps Be will be started 
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the molten steel. There are the 
castings, stampings, borings and 
weldings of chassis, engine and 
body and then the assembly line, 
the music booming, throbbing and 
jingling in accordance with each 
operation. 

As the cars are driving away 
complete from the assembly line, 
the factory whistle blows for the 
working day’s end and a production 
chart is seen which indicates that 
only 3,999 Fords of the day’s 4,000 
quota have been achieved. The 
workers gone, the V-8 insignia on 
the radiator of one of the Fords 
evolves into an elfin-like character 
which takes the production deficit 
in hand. It exhorts Ford parts to 
assemble themselves, which, with 
marchings in formation, scamper- 
ings, dancings and assorted gam- 
bols, they proceed to do. An 
interesting touch is where the con- 
necting rods tread a measure to one 
of the old-time square dances, of 
which Mr. Henry Ford is a col- 
lector and connoisseur. The car 
completely assembled, the produc- 
tion chart registers 4,000, the elfin 
resumes insignia form and the film 
ends happily. 

It is true that the average per- 
son who views the film doesn’t 
get much of a specific education 
as to the whats and whys and hows 
of motor-car manufacture. Exactly 
what is being done by the various 
machinery shown is probably very 
vague to the great majority. But 
the point is; as the Ford organiza- 
tion sees it, that the witness is 
exposed to a very definite sugges- 
tion of quality, mechanical skill 
and care in the production of Fords 
and, at the same time, is given 
an interesting experience unencum- 
bered with direct salesmanship or 
complicated lecturing. 


+ 


Campaign Planned for 
Mayflower Refrigerators 


The Trupar Manufacturing Company, 
maker of Mayflower electric refriger- 
ators, recently rchased in Federal 
Court by the inslow-Baker-Meyering 
Corporation, Detroit, is planning an ad- 
vertising campaign to start within the 
next six weeks or so, it is announced by 
W. S. Grant, newly appointed general 
manager. 
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Results from Sampling 


Simple a Plan of Ingenious Letters and Cards Gets 
Returns for This Company 


SENDING out samples without 
some kind of follow-up is like 
hitting a three-bagger and then not 
running the bases. Yet far too 
many companies who depend upon 
sampling to a certain extent to in- 
crease sales, think that the job is 
done when the sample is mailed. 

This is not true of The Savo- 
gran Company, which has devel- 
oped an ingenious system of mail- 
ings based on a letter sent with the 
sample which asks the prospect to 
make a report. 

Following is the letter that is 
mailed at the same time as the 
sample: 


We are mailing to you today a 
sample of SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER 
as you requested. 

Thousands of users tell us that 
SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER is the best 
material of its kind on the market. 
So we would like very much to 
know how you use the sample and 
how you like it. 

If we can be of further service in 
any way, please let us know. 


THe Savocran Company. 


If nothing has been heard from 
the prospect at the end of ten days 
a double postcard is sent out. The 
company’s experience has been that 
this postcard gets about 20 per cent 
returns. Many of the replies are 
in a friendly, humorous vein show- 
ing that the idea of the follow-up 
has made a hit with the prospect. 

On the half of the card sent to 
the prospect for his perusal is a 
picture of a man with a bow in 
his hand. He is peering anxiously 
into the air. The copy reads: 

There is a poem, which you prob- 
ably had to recite when you were a 
child, which begins— 

“I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I know not where.” 
Recently we “shot” you a sample of 
SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER 
Where it landed and what it did, 


uw 


um 


we do not know. We certainly 
would appreciate having some re- 
port on this “lost arrow.” 
Tue Savocran Company. 
P.S.—Won’t you please answer on 
the attached card? 


On one side of the other half 
of the card is a business-reply card 
and on the other a picture of an 
arrow with the caption—“Here’s 
Your Arrow!” and some sugges- 
tions for the consumer making the 
report. 

Twenty days after the arrow 
postcard is mailed the company 
sends a second follow-up which 
says: 


“We really 
are interested in learn- 
ing your report on sample of 
SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER 
sent you by parcel post recently. 
The process of sending out samples 
is not an easy nor inexpensive one 
and while we do not necessarily 
expect a direct order at once 
from a sample we do 
like to get reports 
on same—reports 
are the only jus- 
tification of the 
sample system. We 
will try to make 
this matter of re- 
porting as easy as 
possible for you 
and are enclosing 
a return envelope, 
no postage neces- 
sary, for your 
convenience in 
answering. 
Merely pencil 
your reply on 
the back of this 
letter and re- 
turn. Thank you. 


THE 
SAVOGRAN 
CoMPANY 


The interesting fact about this 
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you probably had to recite when you were a 
child, which begins — 


“I shot an arrow into the air, 


Recently we “shot” you a sample of 


SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER 
Where it landed and what it did, we do not 
know 
We certainly would appreciate having some 
report on this “lost arrow.” 


P.S.— Won't you please answer on the attached card? 


There is a poem, which 


It fell to earth, | khyow not where.” 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY 








Savogran follows up samples with a double postcard: A humorous re- 
minder on the back of the half addressed to the prospect and space on 
the other half for the prospect to make a report 


letter is that the typed message is 
arranged in the form of a question 
mark. This gives an unusual form 
to the letter and has proved quite 
effective in cases where the post- 
card has not pulled. 

Once the report is in, the com- 
pany sends a final letter of ac- 
knowledgment which reads as 
follows: 


Thank you very much for your 
+ 
Throop Joins Vela 


William Throop, formerly with the 
Redfield-Downey-Odell Company _ and, 
more recently, with the Rudge Print- 
ing Company, has joined the sales staff 
of the Albert H. Vela Company, New 
York, printing. 

o — 7 
Made Hildick Director 

Edwin Belknap, chairman of the board 
of the Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Distilled 
Liquors Corporation, Hildick applejack 
brandy. 

. + 7 
Now E. M. Freystadt Associates 

The name of Freystadt-Juraschek, 
Inc., New York agency, has been 
changed to E. M. Freystadt Associates, 
Ine. Francis Juraschek retired from 


the agency about a year ago, 


report on PAINTERS’ SAVOGRAN and 
SAVOGRAN CRACK FILLER. 

We appreciate your co-operation 
and if we can reciprocate in any 
way kindly let us know. 

C. H. FRANKENBERG, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


The whole system is simple and 
inexpensive but, according to Mr. 
Frankenberg, has proved highly 
effective. 


= 


New Account to Archer 
The Archer Advertising Company, 
Inc., Cincinnati, has obtained the adver- 
tising account of The Pittsburgh Re- 
flector Company, Pittsburgh, commercial 
lighting systems. Direct mail and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 
eee 


Appoints Wertheimer 


Dearling, Inc., New York, cosmetic 
novelties, has appointed the L. D 
Wertheimer Company, New York, as 


advertising counsel for all of its lines 
including “Skeet” and “Oromo Ball.” 
. . - 


Represent “Toilet Requisites” 
Duncan A. Scott & Company, pub- 
lishers’ representatives, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, have been appointed 
to represent Tailet Requisites, New 
York, in the Pacific Coast territory. 
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Every Day 





MILLIONS of WOMEN LISTEN 


while one man talks 


He brings them ideas, information, enter- 
tainment to make their home-work lighter, 
brighter, less expensive in the doing. Daily, 
through the medium of his voice against an 
attractive program background, his sponsor 
reaches —and sells—the ‘‘class’’ market 
these millions of listening women represent. 


her home a happier, healthier place. While 
NBC daytime hours are a ‘‘class’” medium, 
they are available at a ‘‘mass’’ price and are 
outstanding advertising buys. Not only are 
the prevailing rates extremely low, but also 
there are about twice as many periods avail- 
able as at night. Let us tell you howto make 
NBC daytime hours golden 





And other advertisers, through 
other voices and equally en- 
tertaining programs, offer 
foods, soaps, cleaners, drugs, 
furnishings, appliances—most 
of the many products which 





help every housekeeper make 


advertising hours for you, on 
networks or local stations. 
Available time, program and 
talent ideas, merchandising 
tie-in suggestions and costs 
are yours for the asking. 








NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, 


A RADIO CORPOR/.TION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 


Inc. 
* NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
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We Shoved the Baby 
Out into the Cold... 


(June to August are’ cold” months in publishing) 


WE gave our NEW Electri- 
cal Merchandising a pretty 
nasty deal. When we changed its 
size, its format, and increased 
its distribution to 25,000 copies 
monthly, we didn’t wait for a 
favorable month, like September, 
to publish the first issue. Instead 
we shoved the baby out in June, 
an admittedly poor month. 


But the NEW Electrical Mer- 
chandising has come through the 
summer in great shape. Our June, 
July and August issues were well 
patronized by advertisers. Better 
still, both readers and advertis- 
ers tell us they like the new mag- 
azine.* 

In fact subscribers have taken 
their pen in hand to say the 
NEW Electrical Merchandising 
has more readability and more 
sparkle than any business maga- 
zine they’ve ever seen. Sub- 
scribers even write that they 


The NEW Electrical Merchandising 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





*Let us send you a copy of “They Like It,”’ as proof. 
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read the advertising in the NEW 
Electrical Merchandising. 

Advertisers, too, have startled 
us by the news that their adver- 
tising in the NEW Electrical 
Merchandising, during the sum- 
mer months, produced inquiries 
and sold goods. 

So we’re bold enough to say to 
you: 

If you have an electrical ap- 
pliance or piece of electrical mer- 
chandise that can be sold by deal- 
ers or distributors, or both, you 
would do well to discover the 
advertising value of the NEW 
Electrical Merchandising. And 
wouldn’t a good time to make 
that discovery be in our Septem- 
ber issue? .... Advertising oa 
close August 24th. 

New Format—Larger Size— 
Enlarged Audience of 25,000 
Electrical Merchants—New Type 
Page 10%” x 15”. 


Member of the ABC and ABP 
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Will You Please Move Over 


If There’s Still Room on the Bandwagon, Maybe I'd Better 
Climb Aboard 


By G. W. Freeman 


Ax? right, all right boys. I give 

he beginning of this con- 
aoe was an ad headed “Ver- 
milion Tricycle vs. Old Debts” in 
the June 7 issue of Printers’ INK. 
It caused me to let out an an- 
guished howl over Joey’s new red 
tricycle, and his dad still owing 
several thousand bucks. 

Maybe we'd better drop the 
whole matter of Joey’s dad. Be- 
cause if the brothers begin to fig- 
ure me out as a reformer (as Mac 
suggests) it’s time to stop for re- 
freshments. Of course, Mac doesn’t 
really mean that. He knows I’m an 
old newspaper man, and no news- 
paper hand was ever reformer 
stuff. 

Mac also knows I’m for honest 
sentiment. But not so strong for it 
when it’s upper case. Mac assures 
me that Sentiment is what moves 
Joey’s dad. I think it’s sentimen- 
tality; and sloppy at that. Which 
is right in the same class with 
sloppy thinking. 

After all the only question I 
raised was: If Joey's dad paid his 
bill to the grocer, wouldn’t _the 
grocer buy HIS Joey a red tri- 
cycle? Or is Mac asking me to 
believe that folks to whom bills 
are owed aren’t people? 

Right along those lines, Brother 
Wight (whose letter PrtnTErs’ 
InK also publishes) brags that he 
has recently bought a red tricycle 
and let the plumber whistle. Maybe 
the plumber is a bachelor and 
hasn’t any little Joey. Or maybe 
he has. (In either event, “plumber” 
puts me on the spot because plumb- 
ers are usually credited with mak- 
ing other people whistle!) 

But to get back to Joey’s dad; I 


aime L. E. McGivena,” by G. W. 
veruon, earees & Pratt, Inc., Print- 

= as" Ine, = is “Was I Surprised!” 

b ~ a Manager Publicity, 

Pe New , New York, Patnters’ Inx, 
July 


didn’t register. But when carefully 
1 


had a hunch that if folks once 
started paying off their debts, a 
mighty few dollars changing hands 
often enough might clear up a lot 
of old bills. And with indebted- 


ness out of the way, folks would 





There is a real Joey. Here he is— 

and it was a bicycle. Mr. Mc- 

Givena’s copywriter’s license added 
another wheel 


feel freer about buying again. 
Maybe they’d buy more than they 
do now when every purchase is a 
sort of red tricycle transaction, 
made defiantly and also somewhat 
furtively. 

Mr. Wight says that buying a 
red tricycle is putting money into 
circulation. I thought that paying 
for groceries you had eaten was 
putting money in circulation too. 
And might even inspire the grocer 
to go tricycle buying. Thus mov- 
ing exactly the same number of 
tricycles and thereby lifting the 
“blight of the depression” from 
exactly the same number of young 
fellers. But apparently that isn’t 
Sentiment. 

When Mac said in the first place, 
“That’s the way people are,” it just 
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and kindly, he puts it into figures 
I have to listen. “Ninety-nine per 
cent of American fathers,” he says, 
“reason that way.” 

So now I’m listening. Ninety- 
nine per. cent is more than a major- 
ity. It’s more than a DEFINITE 
TREND. Why, hang it, it’s mass 
circulation. 

When such an expert in that 


Death of M 





N advertising agency veteran 

and known throughout the 
country as a leader in organized 
advertising, Major Patrick F. 
O’Keefe died at his summer home 
at Grand Beach, Me., on July 31, 
after an illness of three months. 
He was sixty-one years old. 


+ 
Heads Airtemp Sales 


H. C. Jamerson, formerly director of 
advertising of the DeSoto Motor Cor- 
poration, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Temperature Cor- 
poration, New York, the new company 
organized by Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., 
which has distribution rights for the 
Airtemp air conditioner made by the 
Amplex division of the Chrysler organ- 
ization. 

eee 


Wrede with Breese-Waetjen 


L. H. Wrede, formerly of the copy 
department of the Wales Advertising 
Company, has joined Breese-Waetjen, 
Inc., New York agency, as head of pro- 


duction. 
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subject as L. E. McGivena vouches 
for it, it just has to be right. He 
knows his bandwagons. He knows 
that what matters, in advertising, 
is not who is on the bandwagon, 
or why, or even where they’re 
going; but how many. 

So move over, boys; I’m climb- 
ing on. And maybe I'll bring along 
with me a nice red tricycle account. 


oe 


ajor O’Keefe 


It was he who originated “Say 
It with Flowers,” a slogan which 
he helped to make known the world 
over. For this and his service to 
horticulture, he was awarded a 
gold medal in 1926 by the Society 
of American Florists and Orna- 
mental Horticulturists. 

Major O’Keefe began his adver- 
tising career with S. M. Pettingill 
& Company, pioneer agency of 
Boston with which he continued 
until 1904, when he retired as vice- 
president. The following year he 
organized an advertising agency 
under his own name, which he di- 
rected until his death. 

He was a charter member of the 
Boston Advertising Club, serving 
as its president in 1914 and again 
in 1926. He was a vice-president 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America in 1928 and, in 1932, was 
elected a director for a three-year 
term. His title of Major clung to 
him for his service on the military 
staff of Governor William M. 
Douglas in 1905. 


+ 


F. A. Black Leaves Filene’s 


Frank A. Black has resigned as pub- 
licity director and manager of the out- 
side sales division of William Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston, effective Au- 
gust 31. illiam H. McLeod, advertis- 
ing manager, will take over Mr. Black’s 
responsibilities, except the outside sales 
division. Mr. Black, who has been as- 
sociated with Filene’s since 1912, will 
continue as a director. 

. 7 . 


NRA Appoints Bruce Hall 
Bruce Hall, formerly with the South- 
ern Ruralist and, later, with the Pro- 
vessive Farmer, in Birmingham, Ala., 
fas been appointed an NRA field adjuster 
for Georgia. 
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British Advertise Advertising 


Newspaper and Poster Space, Donated in Off-Seasons, Used to 
Influence Consumers 


By A. C. Blake 


Lonvon, July 23. 

THE British Advertising As- 

sociation is “selling” advertising 
to the consumer. Daily and Sun- 
day newspapers are giving free 
space for a campaign of fali-a- 
dozen pieces of copy prepared by 
one of the biggest British adver- 
tising agencies. 

Press advertising is intended to 
run from the end of July till Sep- 
tember, filling space that the news- 
papers’ advertisement departments 
fail to fill during the months of 
minimum demand for space. In 
the autumn, when brown paper 
panels usually indicate that the 
poster contractors are finding it 
difficult to fill their boardings, the 
argument for advertising will be 
expressed by means of poster. 

No great subtlety or cleverness 
marks the copy policy of the cam- 
paign. That is not adverse criti- 
cism. The announcements are 
simply and persuasively written, 
their economics are unimpeachable 
if elementary, and the typography 
is admirably done. 

Most of the advertisements are 
intended to create a preference for 
branded goods. Yet already the 
vast majority of purchases are 
branded, and the National Mark 
schemes of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture are bringing a considerable 
proportion of farm produce into 
the branded category. The British 
consumer is already completely sold 
on branded goods, not because of 
any theoretic and deliberate pref- 
erence, but because the trend of 
marketing gives him no choice. 

The advertising scheme does not 
tackle the real branding problem 
of the national advertiser; how to 
create a preference for advertised 
brands over that of chain store, de- 
partment store and independent 
retailer brands. 

It is admitted that advertising is 
just about the most difficult prod- 





uct there is to advertise, and the 
branding theme was chosen because 
of its positive quality. But there 
is some support in England for the 
view that advertising is a service 
which ought not to be advertised. 
The argument is that the less con- 
scious the consumer is of adver- 
tising, the better for the advertiser. 
So long as an advertisement is 
regarded simply as an announce- 
ment of a firm’s goods, it fixes 
attention on the goods, and will be 
believed. If the public begins to 
think of the announcement as the 
product of some highly organized 
profession standing between them 
and the manufacturer and skilled 
to make them buy what they don’t 
want, they learn to distrust it. 
There’s another school of thought 


How 
advertising 


protects 


the public 


WHY DOES A memulacturer decide to brand his products sib 
2 desrparnbiny ame aim to ads crtine ame sell hoc wane at ome 

He dees so bec oune he hes unbeited canbdence i he own gums 
With he eves open he bs making easy hor any divatished pur hanes 
to avord buying bie particular make of arth le 4 we: ond tame, amd Hm on 
“repeat orders” thet profits are made 

That why branded adverimed goods are pood hones gouds and 
good homes: value bt would be sheer commercial imanity te brand 
and adveriae articles thet nobody + culd buy tese 

There's aafety to 2 brand name 


One of the British advertisements 
‘“*selling’’ advertising to the 
consumer 








which believes that 4 cattipaign of 
advertising for advertising should 
be directed toward perstiading new 
advertisers into existence. A 
scheme on these lines has in fact 
been run by the Institute of In- 
corporated Practitioners in Adver- 
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— 
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tising, the body organizing British 
advertising agencies, the media 
used being dailies and technical and 
trade journals. But no concerted 
and scientifically planned drive to 
induce manufacturers to begin ad- 
vertising has ever been attempted. 


Coupons Won’t Stay Dead 


Lonvon, July 23. 

REMIUM gift or coupon sell- 

ing has virtually been ended in 
the English cigarette trade by the 
agreement between the Imperial 
Tobacco Company, the independent 
companies and the retailers. But 
it still survives in odd corners and 
the few companies which continue 
coupon trading—controlling, it is 
said, fourteen brands—are prepar- 
ing for a come-back. 

The chief outlet for coupon cig- 
arettes is the cut-price stores, but 
these were also marked out for 
extinction by the same agreement 
which ended coupon trading. The 
“pirate” tobacco companies out- 
side the agreement are therefore 
engaged in a hunt for outlets 
among the smaller tobacconists, 
grocers and any shop which can be 


induced to take. out a tobacco 
license. ‘ 
One of the most active coupon 
+ 


Wilson Joins Donahue & Coe 
Arthur W. Wilson, president of the 
former agency of Wilson & Bristol, has 
joined Donahue & Coe, Inc., New York 
agency, as an account executive. 
. - . 


With Rogers-Hattersley 
Harry Welles Palmer, formerly pro- 
motion manager of Chandler & Price, 
has joined the staff of the Rogers- 
Hattersley Company, New York. 
. . * 


Von Tresckow Resigns 
Walter von Tresckow has resigned as 
assistant vice-president of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New 
fork. 
- 6 J 


Appointed by United Woolen 
Dorothy Finkelstein has been ap- 
inted advertising manager of the 

— Woolen Columbus, 
io. 


ompany, 


+ 





tobacco firms, the Independent 
Tobacco Trade Association, Ltd., 
is conducting an area-by-area can- 
vass of the country to open outlets. 

Many avenues of advertising, too, 
are closed to the independents. 
Though a concerted boycott is de- 
nied, individual national newspapers 
have refused orders from coupon 
firms, doubtless from the desire to 
start no embarrassing controversy 
with their biggest group of patrons. 
But many local weeklies are ac- 
cepting orders and it is rumored 
that at least one of the four lead- 
ing London big-circulations is ready 
to give coupon cigarettes publicity. 

To establish regular communica- 
tion with their retail outlets the 
Independent Tobacco Trade Asso- 
ciation proposes to publish in Sep- 
tember a monthly journal which 
will have a preliminary circulation 
of 2,000 and will accept advertise- 
ments from supply firms. 


+ 


Has Sportswear Advertising 
The Los Angeles Knitting Mills, Los 
Angeles, sportswear for women, have 
laced their advertising with anff- 
Metzger, Inc., at that city, Class maga- 
zines and newspapers will be used. 
7 . . 


Gets Dog Food Account 


The Keelor & Stites Company, Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising account of the ThoroBread 
Company, of that city, dog food. Mag- 
azines and newspapers will be used. 


+ . . 
Zerbo to Brett 
V. J. Zerbo, Jr., former art director 
of Rusling Wood, is now with the. Brett 


ing Company, Long Island 
Y., in a similar capacity. 
eee 


Adds J. C. Fairchild 


J. C. Fairchild has joined the copy 
staff of omer + B. Gray Company, 
Philadelp 


Lithograp 
City, x. 


ia advertising agency. 
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Stepping Up Consumption 
by Group Action 


How Food Specialties Become Staples 


Gipson AND CORNER 
BALTIMORE 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

What material have you that would 
be helpful in determining the results 
achieved in general co-operative ad- 
vertising campaigns such as those 
conducted by the Salmon Packers, 
Raisin Growers and other producing 
or packing groups? 

Statistics dealing with per capita 
consumption prior and subsequent 
to the campaign would be very inter- 
esting. Any additional facts will be 
appreciated. 

BEN BARBER. 


O-ORDINATION of industry 

has done more than increase the 
size Of markets for farmers and 
growers of produce. That has been 
the primary purpose of such effort 
—and it has been achieved in no 
uncertain manner. But as a pre- 
liminary to co-operative advertising 
to fix attention of new consumers 
on the product, there must come 
proper organization—and with it 
arrives a host of advantages never 
before enjoyed. 

Among these, as evidenced by the 
experience of a dozen or more co- 
operative unions of growers and 
growers’ sales organizations are the 
following : 


1—Standardization of contain- 
ers ; 

2—Elimination of low-grade 
produce and uniformity 
of grading; 

3—Improved competitive meth- 
ods and standardized 
prices ; 

4—Improvement of stock; 

5—Control of acreage; 

6—Lengthened selling season ; 

7—Elimination of dumping. 


These benefits come through or- 
ganization; without organization 
they are not apt to accrue. It is 
proper that this be emphasized, for 
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a half-baked scheme of advertising 
co-operatively seized upon as a 
method for increasing public con- 
sumption has been known to act as 
a boomerang. The proper aim of 
any co-operative undertaking has 
been well expressed by the Prune 
Organization Committee. It “should 
be to secure, over a period of 
years, an adequate return to its 
members for their product.” 

Another preliminary considera- 
tion that is evident, but sometimes 
passed over with little attention 
is this: People can eat just about 
as much food as they are now eat- 
ing. Certain staple products have 
suffered a decline. in per capita 
consumption in recent decades, 
through change in tastes or for 
other reasons. The sub-stratum of 
the public is under-nourished, but 
will not provide a hopeful market 
until its buying power may 
raised. If a product is able 
through advertising or otherwise to 
increase its per capita consumption, 
it will be, speaking generally, at 
the expense of other products (ex- 
cept, of course, for population in- 
crease). Therefore, it follows that 
any product that is being groomed 
for a co-operative campaign with 
the expectation that sales will in- 
crease to a marked degree must 
be worthy of this exploitation—the 
product must be healthful, tasteful, 
full of calories, vitamins or some 
such matter. 

Many articles have appeared in 
Printers’ INK concerning the or- 
ganization of growers’ co-opera- 
tives. The tangible results—some 
of them, at least—of the advertis- 
ing that has ensued may be stated 
with a certainty in figures. 

Cranberry growers’ figures are 
significant because the advertising 
of the American Cranberry Ex- 
change has continued for thirteen 
years. Incidentally, the organiza- 
tion to bring about uniform grad- 
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ing and packaging was in existence 
ten years before advertising started. 
The comparison is between the 
five years just before advertising 
to consumers started and the last 
five years of the Exchange’s ad- 
vertising experience. Population 
increased 8.3 per cent, the crop in- 
creased 18 per cent—prices per 
barrel increased 72.5 per cent. 

The size of the forthcoming crop 
is estimated each year by experi- 
enced cranberry men and the ad- 
vertising and sales effort that will 
be required to move it are then 
planned in advance. 

In four years’ time after Sun- 
Maid raisins were first advertised, 
tonnage sold increased from 98,000 
tons to 163,000 tons—increased con- 
sumption of 57 per cent. 

The first year that California 
oranges were advertised co-oper- 
atively, Iowa was chosen as a test- 
ing ground and sales in that State 
in one year rose 50 per cent. 

Twenty years ago when Califor- 
nia walnut growers got together, 
the average production was some 
10,000 tons and the average price 
12.5 cents a pound. For the last 
five years—with advertising—the 
average production has been 28,000 
tons and the average price 20.32 
cents a pound. The production has 
gone ahead 5.5 times as fast as the 
population of the country. 

Prior to the organization of 
the California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change the average annual produc- 
tion of citrus fruit on the West 
Coast was 4,815 carloads. For the 
latest three-year period the aver- 
age annual production was 73,337 
carloads. While the population of 
the United States was increasing 
89 per cent, the citrus production 
increased, 1,420 per cent. 

When it comes to distribution 
costs, a well-organized co-operative 
can merchandise the product of its 
members far more economically 
than is the case where no organiza- 
tion exists. Sunkist’s sales cost, 
for example, is 2.38 per cent of the 
f.0.b. value of the fruit—1.71 per 
cent of the delivered value. In- 
cluding advertising, the total cost 
of advertising and selling is 4.42 
per cent of the f.o.b. value and 
3.18 per cent of the delivered value. 
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New Accounts 


We direct attention to these 
names: 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
Cincinnati, O. 


*Hercules Motors Corporation 
Canton, Ohio 


...just added to our list of clients 


NEW YOR K 
49 West 45th Street 


CLEVELAND 
1501 Euclid Avenue 
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& SMITH & ROSS 


Aluminum Company 
of America 


The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co. 


Aluminum Seal Co. 
American Can Company 


Art Metal 
Construction Co, 


Associated Tire Lines — 
The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co. 


The Austin Company 
The Bassick Company 
Cary Maple Sugar Co. 


Central United 
National Bank 
of Cleveland 


P. & F. Corbin 


CLIENTS 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
(Lighting Fixture and 
Specialty Sales Divisions) 


Cleveland Fruit Juice Co. 


Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Emery Industries, Inc. 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland 


The Fox Furnace Co. 
Hercules Motors Corp. 


The Hills Bros. Co. 
(Dromedary Gingerbread 
Mix) 

Hotels Statler Co., Inc. 

The Leisy Brewing Co. 


Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company 


National Canners’ 
Association 


Nation’s Business 

New York University 
Potomac Edison Co. 

The Standard Register Co. 
The Templin-Bradley Co. 
S. B. Thomas, Inc. 
University School 


Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co. 


Westinghouse 
X-Ray Co., Inc. 


The West Penn Electric Co. 
West Penn Power Co. 

The Wooster Brush Co. 

Ww Salt Company 














This Bank Invests $400,000 
Yearly in Advertising 





shows a fai 


and great, have thou 


uninformed, 





This exposition of one bank’s annual advertising outlay is re- 
printed by pean from The Burroughs Clearing House. It | 
in advertising that is built on experience and prom- | 
ises to continue unceasingly. At a time when many banks, small 
t it expedient to keep a suspicious public 
the B of America has 
program of selling, and keeping itself sol 


.8 right on with its 
, to the public. 





By Peter Michelson 


Advertising Manager, Bank of America, San Francisco 


Topay the interest of the pub- 
lic delves deep into the work- 
ings of all financial institutions. 
Having been liberally educated by 
the economic upheaval of the last 
few years, many potential bank 
customers have learned that large 
deposits do not necessarily mean 
soundness; that there are various 
angles to that enticing word “as- 
sets,” and many other pertinent 
facts about banking practices. 

We found proof of this intensive 
interest in the reaction to our first 
explained statement, which was 
published under the heading. “Thou- 
sands say ‘Give Us a Bank State- 
ment We Can Read and Under- 
stand.’ Here It Is!” In the simplest 
sort of language we briefly ex- 
plained each and every section. 

The following paragraphs are 
typical : 

Unrrep States GOVERNMENT 
Securities $184,589,525.16 

This represents obligations of the 
United States Government which are 
considered in almost the same classi- 
fication as cash, since United States 
Government Bonds are readily sold 
on any market or discounted imme- 
diately upon presentation to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. This item alone 
represents about 64 per cent of the 
total bond investment. 


Bills Payable and Re- 
discounts. ... . None. 


The major highlight revealed by 
the statement is the entire liquida- 
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tion of the bank’s borrowings, which 
were $146,455,000 when the present 
management assumed control .... 
In the short period of about sixteen 
months the entire debt has been paid. 


The newspaper advertisement 
was supported by a folder contain- 
ing the complete explained state- 
ment which was distributed through 
all of our branches. Hundreds of 
customers expressed their appreci- 
ation, personally or by letter. Many 
newspapers gave the innovation 
preferred attention in their news 
and editorial columns. Frankly 
confessing their lack of technical 
knowledge, scores of our em- 
ployees reported that unquestion- 
ably the new kind of statement had 
saved them from many embarrass- 
ing moments, such as had been ex- 
perienced when trying to explain 
various phases of previous ones 
“Explained” statements have be- 
come a fixture in our publicity 
program. 

The Bank of America advertis- 
ing department has always gone 
about the task of investing the ap- 
proximately $400,000 appropriated 
each year by our board of directors 
with a stimulating confidence. The 
bank’s entire personnel is advertis- 
ing-minded, looking upon it as the 
main drive shaft in our business- 
building machine. Everybody real- 
izes that what we have to sell is 
not merchandise having possible 
price or other advantages, such as 
style or color. Our dealings are 
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only in service, safety and stability. 
Advertising is the only way for 
us to acquaint the general public 
with what we conceive to be the 
advantages of our banking system 
over all others. Truthful, sincere 
advertising inspires confidence. 
And, best of all, the organization 
as a whole realizes that the state- 
ments and promises made in our 
advertising must be backed up by 
actual performance—otherwise it 
would fall flat; worse, the reaction 
would be disastrously negative. 


How the Appropriation 
Has Been Allocated 


Over a period of years we have 
distributed our advertising appro- 
priation among the three major 
media approximately as follows: 
53 per cent to newspapers, 13 per 
cent to billboards, and 7 per cent 
to street car cards. The balance— 
27 per cent—takes care of direct- 
mail activities, incidental literature, 
and advertising office expenses. 
These allotments are not far out 
of line with figures gleaned from 
national advertising records kept 
by recognized authorities. 

Naturally, we try to arrange our 
newspaper schedule—which covers 
324 publications—so that each 
branch will receive advertising 
support commensurate with the 
amount of business it does. The 
rates charged by the newspapers in 
the different cities and towns usu- 
ally vary in keeping with the vol- 
ume of our respective branches so 
that task is not an especially dif- 
ficult one. In any event, even in 
the smallest towns we run two ad- 
vertisements a month. In the larger 
cities we maintain the same pro- 
gram but, by staggering our sched- 
ule, we appear once a week in at 
least two newspapers. Thus Bank 
of America is kept rather persis- 
tently in the consciousness of a 
great throng of newspaper readers. 
Our advertisements are sufficiently 
large to compel attention no mat- 
ter what the make-up of a page 
may be; they range from sixteen 
inches (two columns by eight 
inches) to forty-four inches ‘(four 
columns by eleven inches). 

The rule is to intersperse the 
newspaper advertisements featur- 
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ing: regular departments—such as 
Savings, Trust and Commercial— 
with institutional copy or a tie-up 
with something of current interest. 
For example, when the Glass- 
Steagall bill became a law we gave 
ourselves an institutional boost by 
coming out with a small tie-up 
advertisement which tersely stated 
that “Time has proved the strength 
of branch banking.” And when the 
California State Sales Tax law be- 
came effective last year we pre- 
pared a condensed interpretation 
of its many phases and advertised 
the free distribution of a folder 
to all comers. Such friendly ges- 
tures as this are obviously ac- 
cepted as proof of alertness and 
our desire to be of service to the 
general public. That they make 
friends and customers there is no 
doubt. 

Occasionally we use the newspa- 
pers to put over a timely in- 
stitutional thought of more direct 
interest. The text of a recent ad- 
vertisement is typical; it is in the 
nature of an answer to the unjust 
complaint that the banks of the 
country are not doing their part in 
the battle to restore prosperity: 

“CaprraL that is concentrated 
where the needs are the greatest— 

“Bank of America’s great fund 
of capital is being constantly em- 
ployed to meet the heavy seasonal 
requirements of agriculture and in- 
dustry in all sections of California. 

“This mobility of capital is the 
chief reason why this great state- 
wide banking institution exerts an 
important stabilizing effect upon 
the economic structure of Cali- 
fornia. 

“Every Bank of America com- 
mercial and savings account helps 
to finance all California.” 


Billboard Copy Always 
Institutional 

Our billboard copy is always in- 
stitutional in character. There are 
occasions when it is directly tied up 
with our newspaper and street car 
copy—and direct mail as well. Such 
was the plan in our “Back to Good 
Times” campaign of 1932. At that 
time we added a State-wide radio 
hook-up to our list of media and 
in a fashion rather dramatic urged 
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Because markets never were so uncertain and shifting 
as they are today, some progressive firms consider the 
“builder-up” salesman their most valuable man. Since 
future business depends so much on carry through, they 
supplement his work with advertising that will reach un- 
known and unsuspected sources of business, as well as 
known markets. 
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“I am a regular reader of Nation's Business 
and find it one of the most interesting and 
helpful of the periodicals which I receive.” 


OTTO H. FALK, President 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 











MR. FALK, a subscriber since 1919, is one of the 31,050 executives 
who receive Nation’s Business because of membership in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. The membership subscribers, origi- 
nally the only subscribers, now constitute 12% of the total net paid 
circulation of 253,227. 
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THE only magazine for business 





men that carries through all 
American business. 
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enue . . ,Anown to exist. But to grow, you must go, also, where 
ts in line{business may be, today, or next year. You must reach 
ing smallevery possible person of influence—spread your sales 
e for un-fstory all across the field of American business. 


Be sure that it penetrates to all those influential 
ou sure?#ndividuals who initiate, investigate and recommend. 
, will the[Spread it widely enough to give yourself opportunities 
or new business. Just coverage of known customers 
sn’t enough. One subscription to each firm in your 
own markets may be coverage. Three, four or more 
ubscriptions in firms large and small in all fields of ac- 
ivity is penetration. 
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That is what Nation’s Business offers. City by city, 
industry by industry, firm by firm, name by name, 
ation’s Business is able to show economical and ade- 










buate penetration. 







It is the only business magazine that ranks with the 
builder salesman in the carry-through job it can do. In 
irculation, in reader regard, and in low cost, its leader- 
hip is unquestioned. 
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E.V. THOMPSON : Director of Advertising 
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people to open a prosperity bank ac- 
count—not necessarily in the Bank 
of America, but in any time-tested 
bank. The public usually appreci- 
ates and is quick to approve an un- 
selfish motive. In this instance 
appreciation combined with accep- 
tance of our logic was evidenced 
by $90,000,000 in new deposits by 
170,000 people in six months’ time. 
Incidentally, many other California 
banks reported increases and gra- 
ciously gave us credit. 

We have a follow-through plan 
which very definitely connects 
every Bank of America branch 
with all newspaper, billboard and 
street car advertising. In every 
lobby there is a frame in which we 
place an enlarged copy of the 
current newspaper advertisement, 
sometimes hand colored. Likewise, 
duplicates of the street car cards 
are placed in prominent spots 
throughout each branch. At times 
desk blotters which are miniature 
copies in color of the billboards or 
street car cards are distributed. 

To complete the cycle we have a 
very direct way of holding the in- 
terest of the organization on which, 
as I have said, so much depends. 
Although our advertising messages 
are directed to the general public, 
they put our people “on the spot,” 


+ 


Premium Group Changes Name 


Premium Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., is the new name of 
Manufacturers’ “Merchandise Adver- 
tising” Association, Inc. The group is 
made up of manufacturers who use pre- 
miums; also makers and distributors of 
premium specialties and services. 

Officers are: President, W. L. Sweet, 
Rumford Chemical Works; vice-presi- 
dent, H. B. Conselyea, Nestles Milk 
Products, Inc.; vice-president, M. H. 
Richards, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; 
general counsel, Charles Wesley Dunn; 
treasurer, M. Davidson, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co.; secretary, Howard 

Dunk. 

New directors are: Victor A. Fletcher, 
Procter & Gamble Co.: W . Keir, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Sidney An- 
derson, General Mills, Inc.; Frank 
W. Teasdale, Atwood Coffee Co. 


Joins San Antonio Papers 

W. W. Watson has joined the San 
Antonio Express and Evening News as 
advertising director. He was formerly 
with the Beaumont Enterprise and Jour- 
nal in a similar capacity. 
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as it were. We publish our ideals 
to the world; our employees are 
expected to live up to them. The 
tie-up is a publication called “De- 
posit Builder,” issued at least once 
a month which goes directly into 
the hands of every employee. Every 
inch of this éight-page newspaper 
is devoted to interest-stimulating 
material; news of good cheer 
and achievements by the various 
branches, local “personnels,” and 
reports of sports events in which 
the branch organizations partici- 
pate. And, of course, there are 
many features. 

Advertising has unquestionably 
played a prominent part in the 
progress of Bank of America, 
more especially in recent years. No 
matter what happens, there will be 
no change in our policy of persis- 
tence. Only recently Mr. Giannini 
reaffirmed his conviction in this 
regard when he said: “This is not 
the time for reducing advertising 
expenditures. Never in the history 
of banking has advertising been 
more sorely needed than now. 
Furthermore, this is not the time 
to be institutionally selfish and sel f- 
centered. It is a time when the 
hoarding of ideas is just as sinful 
as the hoarding of dollars. It is a 
time for intensive co-operation.” 


_ 


Boston Conference Program Ready 


The sixth Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, September 24 and 25. It will 
be sponsored by the Retail Trade Board 
in co-operation with the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
other <o | business schools as well as 
national trade associations. 

kers will include: Miss Franges 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; Albert D. 
Lasker, president, Lord & Thomas, Inc.; 
Lincoln Filene, chairman Federated 
Department Stores; Paul H. Nystrom, 
president, Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association; Roy Dickinson, president, 
Prarnters’ Inx Publications; John 
Brandt, president, Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc.; Jerry ependo, editor, Drug 
Topics; ae treasurer, 
Nashua Manufacturin Rene Pro- 
fessor Harry R. Tosdal and colm P. 
McNair, of the Harvard Business 
School; Richard Waldo, president, Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate; E. C. 
Sams, president, J. C. Com- 
pany. 


Penney 
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How to Get That First Job 
in Advertising 





One of the questions that is asked most often of advertising 
men is “How Can I Break into Advertising?” 
July 19, was a letter written to his son by a well-known business 
man telling the boy about advertising. 
written another letter, this time to a friend’s son, telling him how 


| to get his first job. 
| 


In Patnters’ INK, 


This same man has just 








My Dear Dudley: 

You are not the only young man 
out of college who has asked me 
the question of how to get that 
first job. I wish there was a 
formula that would produce results 
every time—but there is not. 

After making the rounds of the 
advertising agencies, contacting the 
corporations which are advertisers 
and big national publications—it 
may seem absolutely hopeless to 
the young man who wants to break 
into advertising as his life work. 

This is not the only way, but I 
know that this way has worked. 
There are hundreds of towns with 
populations between ten and twen- 
ty-five thousand people. In nearly 
every one of these towns there is a 
local newspaper. 

In the office of one of these 
local newspapers, a young man 
who is willing to work hard, long 
hours, for little pay, should be able 
to find a million details that some- 
one should have done yesterday, 
not tomorrow—but the overworked 
editor, owner or publisher cannot 
find the time. 

If the young man has the ability 
to make himself a general utility, 
he can soon carve out a real place 
for himself. With that as a toe- 
hold, the jobs that will naturally 
gravitate in his direction will be 
limited only by his capacity for 
punishment and his creative ability 
to make work. 

There is no place like the small 
town to learn about people—and 
no place like the local newspaper 
to get the real slant on their likes 
and dislikes. The man on the local 
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newspaper has the opportunity to 
meet and talk with the merchant 
about his problems and to learn 
first-hand what the customers will 
and will not buy—and why. 

He will learn why people like 
to trade with one merchant and do 
not like to trade with another. He 
will learn that keeping store in a 
little country town means thinking 
of everybody . . . remembering 
their likes and dislikes and wants 
and needs . . . considering con- 
stantly the Mondays and Tuesdays 
and everydays . . . remembering 
weddings and births and deaths 
. .. remembering the fact that good 
times and bad, most people have to 
count every penny they spend... . 

Being on the newspaper gives 
the inquisitive young man the op- 
portunity to ask the merchants a 
multitude of questions about ad- 
vertising and selling . . . and he 
will get first-hand answers, not 
guesses or theories. The merchants 
will tell the young man—not in 
these words but in substance—that 
advertising is not the art of selling. 

Advertising may generate a de- 
sire. for possession or stimulate the 
existing desire. If the victim is 
exposed to enough temptation so 
that the natural resistance to buy- 
ing is overcome, then the selling 
act is consummated. Subsequent vol- 
untary expression of preference of 
one brand of trade-marked goods 
over another, and the repeated act 
of buying that brand forms a habit. 

In the advertising profession, the 
generally accepted meaning of ad- 
vertising is the art of (a) attract- 
ing the attention and interest of 
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potential buyers to something which 
is for sale; (b) making that prod- 
uct, or service, appear more de- 
sirable to the potential buyer than 
anything offered by competitors, 
and (c) creating an urge to buy. 

Selling requires that two or 
more people meet on a common 
ground and agree to action. Never 
forget that, nor that advertising 
concerns itself only with the wants 
and desires of human beings. 

Advertising has power because 
first, it is an idea discovered by a 
man; second, the sale of that idea 
by a man in an advertising agency 
to a man in a large company; third, 
the execution of plans built around 
that idea by people in the advertis- 
ing agency who understand how to 
make that idea attract the interest 
of men and women; and fourth, 
because of that interest aroused, 
make men and women desire to ex- 
change their hard-earned money 
for this thing the advertising has 
helped make them want, or think 
they need. These are basic founda- 
tion stones the embryo advertising 
man must learn to lay. 

If he is really ambitious, the 
young man can do some original 
research into the buying habits of 
his community and the results of 
advertising copy which appears in 
the columns of his own paper and 
in national publications. 


Helping Out Local 
Advertisers 

If he wants to experiment he 
can get plenty of practice helping 
to write want ads and other copy. 
The local advertisers quite often 
would welcome a little help on 
the preparation, layout and copy 
for their advertisements, and being 
on the ground he can learn quickly 
the pulling power of his copy. The 
young man with brilliant advertis- 
ing ideas can go right to the pros- 
pect and try his hand at selling 
those ideas. 

If the local newspaper conducts 
a job plant printing billheads, 


letterheads, etc., for the town peo- 
ple, the ambitious youngster can 
get a chance to learn the “feel” of 
printers’ ink on his hands and gain 
some knowledge of type, its pos- 
sibilities and 


its limitations—ex- 
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perience that will prove invaluable 
the rest of his life if he is to be an 
advertising man. 

A nose for news is an asset to 
any advertising man—in fact some 
of the ablest men in advertising 
began as newspaper reporters. 
There will be times, and plenty of 
them, when the editor will be short- 
handed and will welcome a good 
reporter to pinch-hit for him at a 
wedding, a funeral, a fire, the 
police court, a political meeting, 
the Rotary Club Luncheon the 
Ladies Aid . . . and at any one of 
the thousand and one things that 
happen every day in every com- 
munity in this country. 

These events concern human be- 
ings—people. And people are inter- 
ested in what people do. People 
are news. The more names of peo- 
ple that appear in the local paper 
the more interesting it is to people 
—particularly the people whose 
names appear in the columns—and 
their friends who read the paper. 


Difficulties in Writing 
about Human Beings 

The  would-be-advertising-man 
will soon learn by actual experi- 
ence that it really is quite difficult 
to write briefly and correctly in a 
few words the essential facts about 
anything that has to do with 
human beings. He must get straight 
who, when, where, what, why and 
how. He will be chagrined and 
aghast to learn how easy it is to 
make mistakes in facts, in names, 
initialsk—and how angry the “in- 
jured party” can get over a per- 
fectly harmless mistake. 

Yes, accuracy is one thing the 
reporter on the local newspaper 
quickly learns—else he will not last 
long on the job. And the first re- 
quirement of a good advertising 
copy writer is that he can be de- 
pended upon to write facts. 

The young man on the local 
newspaper gets the opportunity to 
learn that the business office has 
its problems—that money cannot 
be paid out for wages, for paper, 
ink, rent, light, power, telephone, 
etc., unless the money first comes 
into the exchequer. And money 
does not automatically come into 
the newspaper office. Someone has 
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2000.000 Watts 


Mest Powerful in the Werld 


















































Worth looking into.. 


WLW 


Merchandising 
Service 


Reports obtained by thousands of contacts 
with wholesalers and retailers in all lines give 
to WLW advertisers a complete picture of the 
WLW selling field in relation to their prod- 
ucts. Weak spots are uncovered—inaccu- 
racies corrected—waste effort reduced—sound 
selling plans facilitated. 


Complete details concerning this service 
will be sent to owners and major executives 
who will write to John L. Clark, Radio 
Station WLW, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI 
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to go out and sell subscriptions and 
advertising. It does not roll in vol- 
untarily, even after the subscrip- 
tion has been taken, the advertise- 
ment has appeared or the billheads 
printed and delivered. Someone 
has to collect the money. 

By the time the novice has tried 
his own hand at the very simple 
problem of collecting a few neces- 
sary dollars to help meet the 
Saturday night payroll, he will 
have considerable added respect for 
the apparent ease, with which the 
regular occupant of that job per- 
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forms his function on the newspa- 
per. 

For an all-round, general foun- 
dation and training for a life work 
in advertising, the local newspaper 
in the small town or city has no 
equal. If the candidate is a born 
advertising man—and many are 
born although most of them are 
made—he will soon learn the truth 
about himself and his ability to 
take punishment, to learn by his 
mistakes, and if he has the stuff in 
him, he will ultimately get some- 
where and do things. 


_ 


Old Fellows in Business 


MacDoneELt-CaRLToN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
MIAMI 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Hats off to Roy Simpson for his 
valiant championship of the fifty- 
and-over man. Of all the silly 
gadgets that modern business has 
had imposed on it the age limit 
gadget is about the silliest and 
shows the least sense. 

Isn’t it rather silly, I ask you, 
for the head of a big business, 
himself over fifty, probably over 
sixty, to arbitrarily reject the ser- 
vices of a man simply on account 
of his age? Doesn’t he, in so do- 
ing, deprecate, if not actually con- 
demn, in another the very advan- 
tages of mature thought, accrued 
wisdom «afd ripened experience, 
which he prizes in himself and 
which are the very qualifications 
that make him the Head? Does 
this look like good headwork? 
Does the thing make sense? 

Of course the head of a big 
business seldom or never is guilty 


+ 


Stair, Jordan, Cerre Changes 


The followtog appointments have been 
made by Stair, Jordan, Cerre, Inc., 
Detroit, advertising printing: Charles 
M. Voelker, formerly with the Detroit 
Free Press, has been named president; 
Fred A. Chantrey, general manager in 
charge of production, and Glenn R. 
Hiller, account executive and merchan- 
dising counsel. 





of such ineptitude. He usually 
doesn’t see the man at all and has 
no opportunity of sizing him up 
from his own viewpoint. 

It is the chesty under-executive, 
the “up-and-coming” sales man- 
ager or the bgok-trained subaltern 
that hauls out the age limit gadget 
and insists on its being used as the 
first instrument of the test. And, 
praise the mark, in so doing he 
proves to the satisfaction of all 
and sundry, not that the applicant 
is too old, but that he himself is 
just a trifle too young. * * * 

Some day a man under fifty may 
be President of the United States; 
but if he were to run today every 
school boy in the country would 
agree at once that-he wasn’t old 
enough for the job. 

Wisdom, calm judgment, discre- 
tion, the most valuable qualities a 
man can have, are given only to 
those who pass the half-century 
mark. 


How do I know? Guess. 


D. A. Remy, 
Director of Plans. 


+. 


Appoint Williams & Saylor 


The Good Humor Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has appointed Williams & 
Saylor, Inc. .» New York agency, to han- 
die its advertising in the Eastern terri- 
tory. Radio will be used. Other new 
accounts with the agency are Danube 
Products, Inc., and Garry & Company, 
Inc., both of New York, Stylset and 
other toilet goods and drug products. 
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HE cause of consumer stand- 

ards progresses slowly, albeit 
somewhat haltingly. For instance, 
out of 430 approved NRA codes 
when an analysis was made re- 
cently 135 had some type of stand- 
ards provision. 

Authority for this is “Bulletin 
No. 3. Consumers’ Division, Na- 
ional Emergency Council.” 

“In the majority of these (codes) 
it was merely permissive that a 
committee of the industry might 
study and report on the practical- 
ity of standardization,” the Bulle- 
tin says. “The forty-four food in- 
dustries submitting codes had, by 
mid-June, evidenced considerable 
interest in standardization. In four- 
teen of them grading does not ap- 
ply; in the thirty food codes where 
standards are applicable the nine 
approved ones include four with 
good standards provisions, two 
with fair provisions and three with 
standards specified. The twenty- 
one codes not yet approved include 
six whose suggested standards 
clauses are rated as good by the 
Standards Unit of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board.” 

Over in the A.A.A. they are 
also interested in standards. 

Says the Bulletin, “Much work 
has been done by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, to get the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
the Bureau ~ Home Economics, 
of the Department of Agriculture 
developing grades and standards 
for farm products. When certain 
commodities, such as cotton and 
grains, are shipped in interstate 
commerce the Department of Ag- 
riculture requires the use of stand- 
ardized > 

“The Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration insists on the inclusion in 
codes and marketing agreements 
of provisions that would require 
the adoption of such standards as 
already have been developed by the 
Department of Agriculture. Fur- 
thermore, the Consumers’ Counsel 


Consumer Standards 


Provisions for Them Are in 135 Out of 430 
and, Says Administration, Movement Is 





ye Codes 
rowing 


urges that, where no standards are 
now available, steps be taken to- 
ward their development and adop- 
tion. 

“A number of codes and market- 
ing agreements recommended by 
the Consumers’ Counsel for final 
approval make provisions for stand- 
ards. Typical examples are the 
Florida Citrus Agreement, which 
requires that oranges and grape- 
fruit be graded and certified in 
conformity with standards fixed by 
the Department of Agriculture; 
and the New York Live Poultry 
Industry Code, which calls for the 
development of standards of qual- 
ity and terminology within six 
months. 


Some Industries Have 
Asked for Standards 


“It should be noted that in a few 
instances industry representatives 
themselves have asked for and sup- 
ported standards provisions. This 
is found in cases where it is evi- 
dent that price or supply control 
demands adherence to grade stand- 
ards, or where there is a desire to 
eliminate competition arising from 
the cutting of quality or from 
variation in package sizes. 

“But the standards activities of 
the Consumers’ Counsel have had 
only limited success. Numerous 
important agreements and codes 
are inadequate in respect of stand- 
ards provision.” 

The Bulletin calls attention to a 
clause which is being recommended 
by the Consumers’ Advisory Board. 
This clause is being called to the 
attention of each industry coming 
under a code and reads as follows: 

“The Code Authority shall adopt 
and prescribe standards for this 
industry under the following pro- 
cedure : 

“1. Within thirty days after the 
effective date of this Code, the 
Code Authority shall establish a 
committee, one or more represen- 
tatives of which will be appointed 
by the chairman of the Code Au- 
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thority. The Administrator will 
appoint two representatives, one to 
represent the Government and one 
to represent the consumer interest. 
The consumer representative shall 
meet with the approval of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board. 

“2. The Committee shall study 
and recommend to the Code Au- 
thority classification and standards 
of dimensions, qualities and the 
labeling of the products of the in- 
dustry wherever such standards are 
deemed feasible. 

“3. The report of the Commit- 
tee should be made to the Code 
Authority within six months from 
the date of its appointment. Fol- 
lowing such review as the Admin- 
istrator may determine, the stand- 
ards adopted should be made 
mandatory upon the industry, pro- 
vided that manufacture and/or sale 
of non-standard goods should not 
be prohibited as long as they are 
accurately labeled with respect to 
their deviation from standards. 

“4. At an early date these stand- 
ards should be submitted for pro- 
mulgation through the procedure 


— 


Bialac Heads New Company 

The Advertisers’ Distributing Corpo- 
ration of America has n formed with 
headquarters at 247 Park Avenue, New 
York. Officers are: S. G. Bialac, for- 
merly owner of World Screen Advertis- 
ing Company in the Middle West, presi- 
dent and secretary, and Ray Whittaker, 
who has been in the advertising and 
theatrical business, vice-president and 
treasurer. The new company will con- 
duct a motion picture advertising ser- 
vice, 
ples of the product to theater au 

eee 


Wildbolz Appointed 
R. Wildbolz has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of J. Edwards & 
Company, Philadelphia, children’s shoes. 
He formerly was with the Wilbur-Su- 
chard Chocolate Company, which also 
controls the Edwards company. 
= a ° 


With Brisacher 
Norton Jacobs, son of the late Mil- 
ton D, Jacobs, who was vice-president 
of Emil Brisacher and Staff, has joined 
the production department of the San 
Francisco office of the Brisacher agency. 
= on s 
Joins Sales Equipment Company 
James McL. Shepperd has joined the 


copy staff of the Sales Equipment Com- 
pany, Detroit. 


neces. 


simultaneously ae sam- 
ie 
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of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation as American standards, or 
to the National Bureau of Stand- 


s. 

In the Bulletin there is a bibli- 
ography which shows that to date 
in its well-known Consumers’ 
Guide the Consumers’ Counsel has 
published twelve articles on stand- 
ards. These deal with beef, turkey, 
sheets, canned goods, ice cream, 
weights and measures, bread, false 
bottoms, canned salmon, beans, 
eggs and canned tomatoes. 
_ Owing to the comparatively lim- 
ited distribution of the Consumers’ 
Guide, these articles have probably 
not had a very wide reading by 
consumers. They indicate, however, 
pretty definitely the trend of think- 
ing on the part of the consumer's 
defenders in Washington. 

The Consumers’ Division of the 
National Emergency Counsel is 
issuing bulletins periodically and 
manufacturers who are interested 
in the progress of the movement 
for more and better standards, may 
get copies by writing to the divi- 
sion in Washington. 

+ 
Community Campaigns Merged 

Planning a more aggressive advertis- 
ing campaign than heretofore, the Puget 
Sounders and British Columbians and 
On-to-Oregon, Inc., community adver- 
tising groups, are consolidating as the 
Pacific Northwest Association. An en- 
larged joint national advertising fund 
will be administered through the execu- 
tive offices at Seattle of the Puget 
Sounders and British Columbians, whose 
advertising slogan, “The Evergreen 
Playground,” will be retained. 

. o . 


New Louisville Agency 

John Erle Davis, formerly with the 
Stark Advertising Agency, Louisville, 
has recently established the Davis Ad- 
vertising Agency, in the Martin Brown 
Building. e is handling the advertising 
of the Kentucky Utilities Company anc 
affiliated companies. 

. . a. 


Starts “The Inventor” 

The Inventor has started publication 
as the official publication of the Na. 
tional Inventors Congress. Albert G 
Burns is publisher, with headquarters 
at 460 Staten Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 

6 6% 
Directs Sanitax Advertising 

Edward W. Zabel & Company, Chi- 
cago, have been appointed to direct the 
advertising and merchandising of the 
Sanitax Brush Company. 
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Mailing List Mortality 


It Ranges from 14 to 76 Per Cent Annually with an Average 
Close to 40 Per Cent 


Tue Ronatps Company LimitTep 
MONTREAL 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


We are endeavoring to obtain some 
information regarding the mortality 
of mailing lists. We should like, if 
possible, to get these data classified 
by different classes of prospects— 
professional men, retailers, manufac- 
turers, city dwellers, farmers, etc. 


E. D. Rive. 


MORTALITY among mailing 

lists has always been a vexing 
problem but during the last three 
or four years it has been particu- 
larly serious. 

Homer J. Buckley, of Buckley, 
Dement & Company, recently said: 

“There is unquestionably a higher 
degree of obsolescence in lists to- 
day than in any previous period of 
business history. Detailed studies 
of the subject as a whole show 
that there have been 40 per cent 
changes during 1933, including 
changes of rating, changes in firm 
identities, changes of location or 
address. On lists of retailers, these 
changes amount to 55 per cent. 

“To put it another way, if you 
sell through retailers, more than 
half of your prospects of a year 
ago have ceased to be your pros- 
pects or have ceased to do business 
at their old locations. Many of 
them have fallen by the wayside. 
After struggling for existence for 
two years, they were forced to give 
up the battle in the third. 

“Others have fared just a bit 
better ; while retaining their identi- 
ties, they have lost their credit 
standing. Until they regain it, they 
are not the type of prospects for 
you to profitably cultivate. And 


still. another group has ceased -do- 
ing business at the old stand. You 
find them now in cheaper quarters, 
getting along as best they can and 
not moving much merchandise for 
any particular manufacturer.” 

An analysis made by Mr. Buck- 


ley’s firm showed that annual 
changes in principal lines of busi- 
ness vary from 14 to 76 per cent. 
Tabulated for certain lines of busi- 
ness the changes follow: 


Hotels, all sizes.............. 
Hardware, retail, regardless of 
rating 
Manufacturers of all kinds, 
rated $5,000 and up..... 30 
Druggists, retail, regardless of 
rating 
Men’s furnishings, retail, re- 
gardless of rating......... 37% 
Clothing, retail, regardless of 
rating .... 
Grocers, retail, regardless of 
rating 41% 
Dry goods and department 
stores, regardless of rating.. 41% 
General stores, regardless of 
rating 
Ready-to-wear, retail, regardless 
CELL OE 
Millinery, retail, regardless of 
ED rnntion ohne taahelan’ 
Meat markets, regardless of 
in «ita eect ins Bat 
Wholesalers, all kinds, regard- 
less of rating ............. 
Auto dealers, garages, supply 
dealers and repairers, re- 
gardless of rating......... 60 
Restaurants, regardless of rat- 
i 76% 


 Repepstnets 

The experience of telephone com- 
panies shows similar great changes 
in listings. 

Some years ago the “Bell Tele- 
phone Quarterly” carried the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

List changes in directories 
throughout the Bell System range 
from 15 to 50 per cent per issue. 
The average listing change is 25 
per cent per issue or 50 per cent 
per year. The volume of this work 
can better be appreciated when it 
is realized that this represents the 
handling of approximately 5,000,- 
000 listing changes annually by the 
combined directory compilation 
forces of the System companies. 


52% 





Books in Brief 


M QDERN Advertising Makes 
Money! By Kenneth M. 
Goode. (Harper & Bros.) Under 
a not too happy title, the reasons 
for the choice of which are a little 
too obvious, Mr. Goode has proved 
once again that of all the writers 
of books on advertising, he is 
among the most interesting and 
most provocative. 

In a pleasantly combative style 
he has written at once a critique 
and defense of advertising. The 
advertising that he talks about is 
not a business of yesterday but 
rather of today and tomorrow. 
Things that happened longer than 
a twelve-month ago are of only 
historical interest to him, but the 
things that are going to happen day 
after tomorrow are of the utmost 
importance. 

The result is a book that is of 
far more value than the stuffy dog- 
matism of most of the text-books. 
“Modern Advertising Makes 
Money!” shows that Mr. Goode 
has made the unusual discovery 
that an advertising book can be at 
once practical and entertaining. 

His chapters on space-buying 
and radio bristle with challenging 
statements. They will probably not 
be liked wholly by radio men or 
space buyers but they do mark a 
definite step in debunking two of 
the more esoteric phases of adver- 
tising. It is when Mr. Goode goes 
out of his way to step on pet 
theories that he is the most enter- 
taining and it is in these two chap- 
ters that he does some of his most 
devastating stepping. 

A final merit of this book is that 
it can be read with equal interest 
by the beginning advertiser, the ex- 
pert and the layman. Whether you 
are a Goode fan or not, by all 
means expose yourself to his latest 
book. 


Testing Advertisements. By L. E. 
Firth. (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc.) As Mr. Firth, who, as 
vice-president of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., started this book in order 
to clarify testing for his own or- 
ganization, points out, there has 
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been far too much written by the 
fervent advocates of copy testing 
and far too little in the nature of 
a critical appraisal of the whole 
subject. With scrupulous fairness 
he has placed the argument for 
each kind of copy testing before 
the reader and then has made his 
objections and comments accord- 
ingly. 

By a new trick of style, refresh- 
ing in a business book, Mr. Firth 
treats a large part of the subject 
matter in the form of a dialog. He 
quotes leading authorities on copy 
testing by names as though they 
were actually engaging in a con- 
versation. Such a _ conversation 
never, of course, took place but 
Mr. Firth has put into the mouths 
of his protagonists words taken 
from their actual writings. 

In “Testing Advertisements” 
there is the first really authorita- 
tive and fair summing up of the 
subject that has appeared between 
book covers. As such the book 
deserves wide circulation among 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies. 


America’s Capacity to Produce. 
By Edwin G. Nourse and Associ- 
ates. (The Brookings Institution.) 
This is one of the few really 
significant books in the field of 
economics published this year. It 
is based on a thoroughgoing study 
made by Mr. Nourse and his as- 
sociates to find out just what the 
production capacity of America is. 

They have not taken, as have a 
number of the new economists, 
one set of statistics and built 
a case upon it, but have made a 
study not only of productive ma- 
chinery in existence but of the abil- 
ity of labor to operate this ma- 
chinery. There is, for instance, a 
lot of difference between the capac- 
ity of some industry to produce if 
machines could be run by robots 
and the actual capacity they have 
when the supply of skilled labor is 
considered. 

The all-but-forgotten technocrats 
dramatized our excess capacity to 
produce. Stuart Chase’s latest 
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book leans heavily upon the theory 
that our productive machinery is 
capable of turning out a much 
larger output than can possibly be 
consumed under present economic 
conditions. The authors of “Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Produce” give as 
an outside estimate that about 19 
per cent could have been added to 
the total productivity of 1929. They 
point out, however, that this would 
have constituted a very substantial 
achievement. 

They say, “Nineteen per cent in- 
crease in our national production 
would have represented an added 
$15,000,000,000. This would have 
permitted of enlarging the budgets 
of 15,000,000 families to the extent 
of $1,000 each. It would have en- 
abled us to add goods and services 
to an amount of $765 in the 1929 
price level to the consumer grati- 
fications of every family having an 
income of $2,500 or less in that 
year. We could have produced 
$608 worth of additional well-being 
for every family up to the $5,000 
level. Or we could have brought 
the 16.4 million families whose in- 
comes were less than $2,000 all up 
to that level.” 

The findings of this book are al- 
ready being attacked in some 
quarters. It remains, however, a 
significant factual discussion of a 
subject which has been dramatized 
to the point where too often cold 
facts have ceased to mean much. 


The Marketing Institution. By 
Ralph F. Breyer. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc.) Approaching mar- 
keting from a new angle the author 
has produced a study dealing, as 
the preface points out, with mar- 
keting from the point of view of 
market conditions and social well- 
being. 

Primarily a _ text-book, this 
should be of some interest to those 
who are interested in the deeper 
scientific and social aspects of the 
subject. 


A Reference Guide to the Study 
of Public Opinion. Compiled by 
Professor Howard L. Childs, with 
a preface by Edward L. Bernays. 
(Princeton University Press.) This 
is a simple, working bibliography 
and study course on the subject 
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of public opinion. Dealing as it 
does with all phases of the in- 
fluence of public opinion it lists a 
number of books which may be of 
interest to advertising men. 


Co-operative Advertising. By 
Fred Millis. (The Professional 
Press.) Mr. Millis has probably 
had as wide experience in the field 
of co-operative advertising as any- 
one in the country. As such he is 
able to write a practical discussion 
of the subject in all of its phases. 
So remarkably concise is his style 
that he is able to cover the subject 
pretty thoroughly in less than 100 
pages. 

Of course in a discussion of this 
length there are some things that 
necessarily have to be left out. 
Furthermore, Mr. Millis has some 
ideas on co-operative advertising 
which are not in line with the ideas 
of certain other people who have 
been successful in the field. As a 
practical guide to the problems of 
co-operative efforts, however, his 
book is an excellent starting point. 


The Sales Managers’ Handbook. 
Edited by John Cameron Aspley. 
(The Dartnell Corporation.) <A 
thoroughly comprehensive desk book 
for sales executives, this work not 
only serves as an outline of sales 
management but also as a stimula- 
tor of ideas. There is no impor- 
tant phase of sales management 
that is not covered thoroughly and 
hardly a minor phase of the work 
that does not come in for concise, 
but comprehensive discussion. A 
practical, helpful book. 


Getting Results in Selling. By 
Paul W. Ivey. (The Macmillan 
Co.) Addressed to the salesman, 
this discussion of the job of selling 
is written by a man who has 
worked with salesmen and appreci- 
ates their point of view. Good 
stuff, with a minimum of emphasis 
on questionable “pep” talk. 


Arbitration in the New Indus- 
trial Society. By Frances Kellor. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.) 
During the last few years arbitra- 
tion has taken an increasingly im- 
portant part in the settling of busi- 
ness and industrial disputes. Here 
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is a helpful discussion of the most 
important phases of this subject. 


Practical Business Statistics. By 
Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley 
J. Cowden. (Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
A text-book for the study of statis- 
tics, this is not a work for the 
layman. As a discussion of the 
subject it is comprehensive from 
every angle. 


Analyzing Financial Statements. 
By Stephen Gilman. (The Ronald 
Press Company.) This is a revised 
edition of a book which, for a 
number of years, has been standard 
in its field. In its revision it is 
already becoming recognized as the 
outstanding discussion of its sub- 
ject. It should prove invaluable 
for the business man who wants to 
find out what is behind financial 
statements as well as for the ex- 
ecutive who supervises the prepara- 
tion of such statements. 


A Handbook for Route Sales- 
men. By Fred DeArmond. (Route 
Sales Publications.) A concise out- 
line of the route salesman’s job 
This is an excellent book to put 
into the hands of the man who is 
selling from door to door. 


I Am A Salesman. By Jack 
Klein. (Harper & Bros.) One sen- 
tence-paragraphs and lots of capi- 
tal letters are characteristic of this 


book. It is written in the 
“punchy” inspirational style that 
on 


Whalen Back in Agency Business 


Harvey E. Whalen has returned to the 
advertising agency business in Detroit 
after an , Be - of fifteen years. He will 
be president and manager of Harvey E. 
Whalen Associates, Inc. Other officers 
are: Earl iller, vice-president; Joseph 
Ryall, secretary-treasurer and Gordon 
E. Hitt, director. 

e a e 


May with London Printer 


Arthur V. May, formerly with the 
Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md., 
is now an executive of Messrs. Wass, 
Pritchard & Co., Ltd., London, England 
printer, where he heads the creative 
department. 

. . * 


New WGN Representation 

Station WGN, Chicago, has appointed 
Grieg, Blair and Spight, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, as its sales representative for 
twelve Western and Pacific Coast States. 
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for some reason or other has a 
wide appeal to a great many sales- 
men. The sales executives who 
occasionally like to put a book into 
the hands of their men may find in 
this just what they are looking for, 


Publicidad Racional. By Pedro 
Prat Gaballi. (Editorial Labor, 
S. A. Barcelona, Madrid and 
Buenos Aires.) This is a book, 
written in Spanish, by one of the 
foremost advertising men of his 
country. Sefior Gaballi, manager 
of Agencie Veritas, a large Madrid 
advertising agency, is a pioneer 
in introducing scientific publicity 
methods in Spain. He was the 
founder and first chairman of the 
country’s only existing advertising 
club. 

His is essentially a text-book on 
advertising. As such, its value to 
American advertising men is defi- 
nitely limited. As a mirror of 
contemporary European advertising 
technique, however, the volume 
proves its worth. 

The great strides that have been 
made in advertising abroad are at 
once evident in this book, which 
strongly reflects the American in- 


fluence. The author draws boldly 
from American sources, His se- 
lection of advertisements for 


reproduction take in also a repre- 
sentative cross-section of the 
French, English and German, and 
are well chosen. 


- 
Death of Robert Metcalf 


Robert Metcalf, advertising manager 
of the Bridge & Beach Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, stoves, died at that city last 
week. He was seventy-six years old and 
had been with the company for fifty- 
eight years. 

. . . 


Join Keystone Associates 

Dean Winslow Hanscom and Cory 
Snow have joined Keystone Associates, 
Inc., Boston, advertising, as account 
executives. Mr. Snow formerly was with 
the sales department of Bird & Sons, 
Walpole, Mass. 


Heads Wisconsin Alumni 


Myron T. Harshaw, executive vice- 
president of Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, ~ been 
elect president of the University of 
Wisconsin Alumni Association. 
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Jobbers’ Alleged Sins: An 
Open Argument 





Open covenants, openly arrived at (or some such phraseology) 
caught the popular fancy not many years ago; then came disillusion- 
ment. In theory, however, any above-board argument beats under- 
handed and unfair raps in the dark. So it is that this exchange 
of letters on the jobber’s opportunity and how he allegedly flubbed 
it is welcome. The Sieg Company is a wholesale distributor of 
automotive equipment. 
marketing, wrote the leading article, “Jobber Comes Back,” in the 





June 14 issue of Printers’ INK. 





| 

| 

A | 

Mr. Eastman, a consultant in research and 





Sieg CoMPANY 
Davenport, Iowa 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I have read with considerable in- 
terest the article “Jobber Comes 
Back.” Everything stated has a fa- 
miliar and truthful ring, including 
the somewhat vague statements un- 
der caption “Jobber Muffed an 
Opportunity.” Reference is made 
to this same point all through the 
article but it is not and never has 
been clear to me how the jobber 
individually or collectively muffed 


tensive knowledge of merchandis- 
ing and is darned interesting and 
I enjoyed it, but I am mighty 
curious to know just what job- 
bers, individually and collectively, 
should have done and didn’t do at 
the time they muffed their oppor- 
tunity. 

Not that I think we jobbers are 
anything but terribly dumb, but I 
do believe that in the jobbing fra- 
ternity are some mighty smart men 
whose collective brains would not 
and did not permit any more muff- 
ing of opportunities than our man- 











: a 70,000 
an opportunity. ufacturing and retailing brothers 
What should he have done that were guilty of. 
he didn’t do? It seems to me As a matter of fact, I think all 
that every nameable experiment Of us who have survived at all, 66), 
under the sun was tried, including were pretty well founded and in- 
“branchitis” which, of course, my trenched and will continue to live 
concern has tried with a not incon- and perhaps even prosper unless 
siderable degree of success. the world is coming to an end, 
I don’t know who Mr. Eastman which we think it isn’t. 
is or how much experience he has Sieg CoMPANY, 60000}-+ 
actually had in the jobbing busi- E. J. McKee, 
ness; his article indicates an ex- Sales Manager. 
| 
P 
Mr. Eastman’s Reply | 
R. O. Eastman & CoMPANY including, of course, the kibitzers. 
New York In this particular case I am a 
kibitzer and I can see just how 
Dear Mr. McKee: the jobber should have played his 520004 
Your letter reminds me of the cards, but of course I have the 
question so frequently asked at the advantage that I looked in the 
bridge table when the declarer has other fellow’s hands while he was 
gone down three vulnerable. And guessing at them. s¢ 
everyone around the table can al- And it’s a safe bet that if I had = 
ways give him a different answer, been a jobber myself during the ent © 
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‘, | AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 


or LEADS AGAIN! 


et The race isn't over—be it horse, yacht, automobile, circulation or what- 
it not—until you have accounted for AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOUR- 
Ta- NAL, which has been setting paces and finishing ahead since June, 1896. 





nen This time, it's circulation, and Automobile Trade Journal Leads Again, 
not with - - 
aff- 


<a Way Over 60,000 


ers 
Paid Automobile Trade Journal Subscribers 

















| 
all 
al cal ‘i -No Arrears— 
ve Total Net Paid, Including Bulk, Average for 6 mos., 58,656 
ess | | 
nd, | / The chart, at the left, will show you—month by month—the 
| | record-making advances Automobile Trade Journal PAID 
| | CIRCULATION has made since January, 1934. The figures 
rT } are from the June 30, 1934 A. B. C. Statement. You can check 
er. } therm there. 


| 

In unprejudiced tests, AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
invariably LEADS in READERS and PREFERENCE. A 
new survey has recently been completed by a New York ad- 
vertising agent—with the same results. Details will be sent 
you on request. 
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purgatorial period I would have 
done about the same things he did. 
Hindsight is better than foresight 
and most jobbers can look back 
and figure out their own mistakes 
better than any barnyard economist 
can do for them—that is, those 
mistakes that are far enough in 
the past to permit them to get a 
perspective. 

Anyway I'll bite. What should 
the jobber have done that he didn’t 
do? Primarily, I think, he should 
have stayed in the jobbing busi- 
ness. By that I mean that when 
the retailer began to shorten his 
stocks the jobber, instead of fol- 
lowing suit as so many did, and 
thereby affording the manufacturer 
every incentive to lean more 
heavily on the chains and to es- 
tablish his own warehouses, should 
have lengthened his stocks, in- 
creased his deliveries and done 
everything possible to fit the new 
relationship between manufacturer 
and retailer. 

I’m not saying that many didn’t 
do this, but as a class they didn’t. 

They should have nursed along 
the small independent retailer as 
never before in their lives. I don’t 
mean just carrying him. They 
probably did too much of that and 
not enough of the other things. 
Their job was to keep him alive 
by hook or by crook. For no mat- 
ter how mangy and scurvy he 
might be, this small, helpless, and 
often ignorant hole-in-the-wall re- 
tailer is so important a part of 
the wholesaler’s meal ticket that 
when he fades out of the picture 
the jobber is sadly out of luck. 


Greedy Manufacturer 
Picks Retail Plums 


Of course the up-and-coming 
progressive retailers who discount 
their bills and move a lot of fancy 
goods are swell customers, but 
they are also the plums that the 
greedy manufacturer picks for 
himself in times such as we have 
been passing through. And these 
are not the kind of retailers that 
make the jobbing function a vital 
necessity. 

Again, the jobbers should have 
sold themselves more completely to 
the manufacturers. There is no 
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question that as a class they got 
pretty dog-gone independent when 
things were riding high for them. 
They enjoyed having the manufac- 
turer and his managers and sales- 
men cool their heels in the waiting 
room. They liked to fancy them- 
selves choice customers rather than 
worthy servants. Many of them 
still do. It wasn’t, and isn’t, a 
healthy frame of mind. Outside 
of his own ranks not many tears 
were shed over the jobber’s dis- 
tress. When discussed at all, a 
common remark would be, “The 
so-and-so had it coming to him.” 


The Jobber and the 
Chain Store 


Once more, the jobber shouldn't 
have been quite so oblivious to his 
greatest menace and natural enemy, 
the chain store. Instead of fighting 
the chain development construc- 
tively and _ intelligently—which 
doesn’t mean _belligerently—we 
found him all over the country 
carrying aid and comfort to the 
enemy. For instance, selling the 
chain goods which, in the manu- 
facturer’s efforts to protect his 
own interests, the chain could not 
buy direct. And finally, going into 
the chain-store business himself. 
What chance did he have playing 
that game against experts? 

Remember the manufacturers 
didn’t have an awful lot of love 
for the chains when they started 
out. Mostly the chains were in 
competition with the manufacturers 
of important branded goods. Many 
of these manufacturers cherished 
their own independence and were 
willing to go a long way toward 
maintaining that sweet little old 
chain of manufacturer-to-jobber- 
to-retailer which gave them, once 
established, a salutary control of 
their own merchandise and its dis- 
tribution. But they were neither 
willing nor able to do the whole 
job, and as the chain stores be- 
came better and better merchants, 
which they did, fewer and fewer 
manufacturers were willing to 
crucify themselves upon a prin- 
ciple, and so you have what you 
have today. 

Straddling, straddling, strad- 
dling! That’s been the jobber’s be- 
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setting sin. Carrying water on both 
shoulders. Playing both ends 
against the middle. Again, as a 
class, mind you! Here and there 
are individual wholesalers who have 
had a policy and lived up to it. 
Who have refused to take a tem- 
porary profit at the cost of an 
unhealthy precedent. Most of these 
boys, I'll venture, even though 
they have gone through a trial by 
fire, are still in business, and while 
they may have lost a substantial 
part of their surplus they have not 
sacrificed a shred of their prestige 
and self-respect. 

R. O. EastMAn. 


+ + + 


New Addresses 


Budd Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, has moved to 271 Madison Ave- 
nue, that city. 

Edward B. Gotthelf and Associates, 
New York, have moved their offices to 
7 West 44th Street, that city. 

E. Nolden, Western manager, na- 
tional advertisin department of the 
Scripps-Howard an ntmny announces 
the removal of his office to the Wrigley 
Building, 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Acme Photo-Offset Corporation, New 
York, has moved to 216 East 45th 
Street, that city. 

Mida’s Criterion, Chicago, has opened 
an Eastern editorial office at 480 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, with Alfred 
Human in charge. 


Swatch Copy Can’t Go 
Second Class 


Ever since reports were published, 
early in April, of Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney’s use of sample swatches in news- 
paper copy, there has been confusion as 
to the policy of the Post Office toward 
pasesen carrying this advertising. 

uch copies will not be accepted as 
second-class mail and must take the 
third or fourth-class rate. Where a pub- 
lication accepts swatch advertising for 
distribution by other than mail, mailing 
copies of the same issue minus the 
swatches, second-class, there is a chance 
that the publication may risk the loss 
of its second-class mailing privileges 
altogether. 


New Intermountain Campaigns 


The Sego Milk Products Company, 
Salt Lake City, has appointed the f Ss. 
Gillham Company, Inc., of that city, 
to conduct an Intermountain States cam- 
paign for its new “Irradiated Milk,” 
— newspapers and radio. This agency 

so handling a campaign for the 
Utah Oil Refining Company using news- 
papers, radio, outdoor and dealer helps. 
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WHILE THE STRUGGLE con- 
tinues for equating American 
purchasing power to American 
production, reach out for the 
purchasing power in Great 
Britain and the Empire. Your 
advertising in Punch will carry 
you to the fountain-head, will 
sell your product to readers who 
set standards, start fashions for 
millions. He is always ahead who 
looks further afield in a prob- 
lem. Put Punch to the test and 


find new outlets, new income ! 
“the paper that is England”’ 


MARION JEAN LYON: ADVT. MANAGER 
PUNCH: IO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, ENG 








Missed Sales Opportunities: 
17 Failure Stories 


(Continued from page 10) 


so improved that the dealer would 
undoubtedly have been in the black 
and making money. 

The factory lost one of its very 
best dealers who was replaced by 
a new smaller dealer who is pro- 
ducing only 10 per cent of the 
former business. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 8: 
Failure to co-operate, sometimes 
even financially, with select dealers 
on whom you depend for business. 

9. Finance—A very large manu- 
facturer was bidding for some big 
business running into millions of 
dollars a year. Four other compa- 
nies were in the running. 

The buyer liked the management 
of one firm, its engineers, and had 
a preference for its product. The 
present factory was too small to 
care for this extra business. A new 
factory would be needed. Money 
was expected from one quarter but 
failed to be forthcoming. Unable 
to finance adequate factory facili- 
ties, the business was lost. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 9: 
Lack of finance. 

10. Complaints—The owner of 
an expensive new automobile had 
an unexpectedly large amount of 
engine trouble. The local branch 
overhauled the engine without 
charge. 

Unfortunately the owner kept 
having trouble constantly with one 
part or another until at the end of 
a year he was disgusted with the 
car and decided to turn it in. 

He inquired about trade-in al- 
lowance for a similar make of 
automobile and then compared with 
others in the same approximate 
class. Surprisingly enough the al- 
lowance made by the manufacturer 
of his car was several hundred 
dollars less than the allowance of 
another comparable grade of auto- 
mobile. (This happened before the 
NRA standardized trade-in values.) 

The car owner admitted that he 
might have bought a lemon and 


that any manufacturer, even mak- 
ing the most expensive products, 
might occasionally produce such a 
product. He felt, however, that the 
manufacturer and the local dealer 
should give satisfaction either in 
the car or in a trade-in and when 
this satisfaction was not forthcom- 
ing he switched to another make 
and is now an enthusiastic booster 
for a competitive automobile. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 
10: Failure to make good on un- 
satisfactory merchandise. 

11. Complaints—A letter of com- 
plaint was sent to the factory but 
the man in charge of such things 
was away on a vacation. So no 
one acknowledged the letter. 

After two weeks another letter 
of inquiry goes to headquarters 
and gets an answer that the man 
is “too busy” to give a full re- 
sponse immediately but he really 
“can’t understand how the product 
could be unsatisfactory and he 
hopes that the dealer can convince 
the customer everything is all 
right.” 

This makes the dealer boil and 
he writes an indignant letter to 
the president of the factory. He 
gets a courteous response but the 
damage has already been done. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 
11: Undiplomatic and improper 
handling of complaints. 

12. Purchasing—The purchasing 
agent of a certain large company is 
a busy man and frequently keeps 
salesmen waiting an hour or two. 
Sometimes the wait isn’t necessary 
providing the man is willing to put 
aside some detail work until he 
has some free time. 

After a considerable wait the 
salesman is given the opportunity 
to present his story. He does. He 
gets a very cold reception. The 
P.A. is snappy in his retorts. Bit- 
ing. Sarcastic. 

These salesmen often get a poor 
impression of the company through 
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FERRY-HANLY 
ADVERTISING CO. 


Takes pleasure in announcing 


the election of 


STEWART L. MIMS 


as Vice-President 


and Director of the Company 


@ Mr. Mims brings to the organ- 
ization the broad experience and 
seasoned judgment of 15 years 
of successful direction of large 
national advertising accounts. 


His headquarters will be in the 
New York office at 500 Fifth 
Avenue, but his advice and coun- 
sel will be available for clients 
serviced from the company’s offi- 
. ces in Kansas City and Chicago. 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES, AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULA- 
TIONS AND NATIONAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUREAU 
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its purchasing agent. But these 
same salesmen can and do have an 
influence occasionally to say a good 
word about this particular com- 
pany and its product. Some of the 
salesmen do. More do not. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 
12: Failure of some purchasing 
departments to appreciate that they 
can influence sales of their own 
product. 

13. Selling—Two refrigerator 
salesmen from different companies 
happened to meet in a restaurant 
and were discussing their expe- 
riences in selling in a certain small 
section of an Eastern city. 

One man said, “This territory 
isn’t so hot. The company ought to 
give us a better break where peo- 
ple can really afford refrigerators. 
I’ve only sold one in three weeks. 
Here the people are poor and have 
no money. It would be swell if we 
could get over into the rich section 
because everybody could buy over 
there.” 

The other salesman slowly re- 
plied, “Maybe you're right, but 
this territory hasn’t been so bad 
for me. I have sold four refrig- 
erators on Clarendon Street this 
week, and I'll admit the houses 
didn’t look so well-to-do but those 
people want to buy refrigerators 
just the same as other people. In 
fact I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if the wealthy section of the town 
already had refrigerators and 
would therefore be a poor market.” 

The first salesman pipes up: 
“You sold four refrigerators on 
Clarendon Street? Why I looked 
down that street and didn’t think 
anybody there had enough money 
to pay the first instalment, so I 
passed it up.” 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 
13: Not giving people a chance to 
buy 
14. Selling—An equipment sales- 
man called upon an office manager 
who obviously was half sick and 
should have been home in bed. The 
prospect courteously suggested 
calling at a later time but the 
salesman insisted on doing his sell- 
ing right then and there. After a 
long one-sided discussion the pros- 
pect in self defense dismissed the 
salesman rather sharply. 
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The salesman’s report that eve- 
ning read. “Blinks is an old 
grouch. Not interested in office 
equipment. Not worth any more 
calls.” 

A few weeks later Blinks bought 
a competitor’s product. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 
14: Lack of sales judgment and 
tact. 

15. Selling—On canvassing a cer- 
tain street for washing machines 
the salesman came to an unpre- 
possessing house at the end of the 
street. The house was shabby but 
neat, and an old shed served as a 
garage. 

Nevertheless the salesman called. 
The bell brought no_ response. 
Everybody away. The salesman left 
and thought no more about that 
house until about six weeks later 
when one of his children brought 
him near this house again where 
several children were going on a 
picnic. Later the man came back 
for the children and had to wait 
for them. He saw the house 
and recalling no one being home 
on his previous visit, decided 
he might just as well put his time 
to some advantage. 

Result—Sale of a washing ma- 
chine and it was a cash sale, the 
money coming from some shoe or 
sock or tin can right in the house. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 
15—Failure to canvass thoroughly. 

16. Selling—An insurance sales- 
man had been told twice that quite 
a likely prospect was “too busy” 
to see him. 

Salesman became peeved at his 
two failures to secure an interview 
and said to himself, “My time is 
as important as his and to hell with 
him.” 

The salesman was right—but the 
prospect bought $10,000 of insur- 
ance within two months—from a 
different insurance company. 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 
16: Impatience. : 

17. Selling—Another insurance 
salesman was told of a certain man 
who was about to buy several thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of insurance. 
He phoned the prospect and learned 
that such was the case. Prospect 
said it wasn’t convenient that day 
for an interview, but to call him in 
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about a week. The salesman called 
in a month. Someone else had the 
business ! 

Missed Sales Opportunity No. 
17: Lack of system in selling and 
follow-up. 

Such stories could continue in- 
definitely. Because Missed Sales 
Opportunities occur in a multitude 
of ways. In most cases the Missed 
Sales Opportunities are not recog- 
nized as such. They are details in 
some man’s work. Perhaps the man 
himself has no real appreciation of 
his sales possibilities. 

Missed Sales Opportunities of 
this sort are not everyday occur- 
rences as might be inferred from 
reading seventeen such examples in 


+ 
With Lord & Thomas 


Three research department field su- 
pervisors have been added to the Los 
Angeles staff of Lord & Thomas. They 
are: Richard H. Miller, formerly with 
the Curtis Publishing Company; Daniel 
W. Layman, Jr., formerly with Young 
& Rubicam and the Barbasol Company, 
and Charles S. Melvin, formerly with 
the Western Lithograph Company. 
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a row. No, indeed, business in 
general is alert, aggressive, intelli- 
gent. 

But Missed Sales Opportunities 
do represent annually millions of 
dollars’ worth of lost sales and 
profits for American business. Some 
companies recognize Missed Sales 
Opportunities and check them 
closely. Others, through failure to 
recognize them, pass them by. 

We all have Missed Sales Op- 
portunities. 

But the leaders in industry miss 
fewer sales opportunities than the 
followers. For the leaders not only 
hunt deliberately for sales oppor- 
tunities, but are ever alert to avoid 
Missed Sales Opportunities. 


+ 


Buys Clovis Paper 

Mack Stanton has purchased the New 
Mexico Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Clovis, N. Mex., News-Journal, 
from J. Lindsey Nunn and his son, Gil- 
more Nunn, who also recently sold the 
Carlsbad Current- Argus and the Roswell 
Morning Dispatch. Mr. Stanton will 
take charge of the News-Journal on Au- 
gust 15. 


Only One ie non 


If you had only one chance to reach your 
prospects, you would select the location and 
the medium with great care; try to avoid waste 


circulation. 


Window and Counter Displays 


reach prospects at the one point where interest 
can mean immediate sales, where they can see 
your product, and are in the mood to buy. 


. ‘ 
LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING CO. 


ERIE PENNSYLVANIA 
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In Memory Just a year ago to- 
of J LR day, John Irving 
nail Romer, president 
and editor of Printers’ INK, died. 
Resting as he is with his ancestors 
in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, does 
he by any chance know that he is 
still an inspiration and a help to 
those of us who are trying to 
carry on his life work? Anyway, 
here’s to the Boss! In our hearts 
he will always live. Requiem 
acternam dona ei, Domine! 





We Can Grove Patterson, 
Take It able editor of 
the Toledo Blade, 

conducts in his paper a signed col- 
umn which he calls “The Way of 
the World.” It is good stuff, And 
on August 1 it was particularly 
good because of comments made 
by Mr. Patterson on an article in 
Fortune, which said that the United 
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States could run a deficit of five 
billion dollars a year for 132 years 
before becoming as insolvent as 
France was when she succumbed 
to her great post-war inflation. 

As he sees it, Americans are 
plain foolish in emulating Harry 
Lauder’s brother who, so Harry 
says, could not sleep because he was 
worried about the national debt. 

“We shall bear the burden,” Mr. 
Patterson writes, “pay the bills and 
find life worth living while we do 
it. This is no argument for ex- 
travagance and foolish waste. We 
need sense in management, but also 
need faith in our ability to take it.” 

It is refreshing indeed to be able 
to relate, all the while keeping 
strictly within the limits of truth, 
that hard-hitting American busi- 
ness men are thinking along the 
same lines as Editor Patterson. 
They have been “taking it” for 
some little time now; and have dis- 
covered, perhaps to their amaze- 
ment, that the ship is still afloat 
and that plenty of steam is in the 
boilers. 

Just as Farmer Floyd Nichols 
so forcefully relates in his article 
in this week’s issue, they have 
pretty much recovered from their 
scare, There is plenty of tough 
going ahead, and they will con- 
tinue to have their troubles. They 
look with apprehension upon the 
coming Congress and the’ half- 
baked, fearful and wonderful, eco- 
nomic cure-alls which it may at- 
tempt to perpetrate. And the 
“academic apprentices,” as Con- 
gressman Beck calls them, are 
becoming increasingly annoying in 
their new places of power. 

Nevertheless, business men now 
know that nothing is going to stop 
them. They are getting back their 
nerve. 

An instance of their vastly im- 
proved psychology is seen in the 
way they have absorbed the much- 
publicized Mid-Western drought. 
Ordinarily this unhappy develop- 
ment would have made some of 
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them stupid from fear. But they 
have had so many crushing diffi- 
culties that they have now formed 
the habit of examining the record, 
as Al Smith would say, before de- 
ciding that the end of the world 
is at hand. 

So it was and is with this 
drought. 

The record reveals that the fail- 
ure of the Mississippi Valley to 
get enough rain this summer is 
not going to cut farm purchasing 
power to the extent of a thin dime. 
Farm income for 1934 promises to 
be about half a billion dollars more 
than last year. And there will be 
at least an additional billion dollars 
coming to the farmer from vari- 
ous Government projects, including 
three hundred million or so from 
drought relief. 

Business, in other words (and 
we are quoting from Government 
facts and figures), will not be af- 
fected to any appreciable extent by 
this drought, uncomfortable as it 
was to residents of the corn belt. 

And thus it goes, all along the 
line. Business men once more are 
thinking straight, The old habit 
of crying out before one is hurt is 
not nearly so much in evidence. 

In place of the jitters there has 
come a willingness to face facts 
and more confidence in the ability 
of business to take it. 





Beck to agree bP ayn 
he ABC’s e a good idea to 
the go back and do a 

little elementary selling of the idea 

of advertising. 

During the last twenty years 
media have developed highly ef- 
ficient methods of salesmanship. 
Their contributions to market study 
have been outstanding. Their abil- 
ity to create competitive selling 
arguments without creating in- 
creasingly bitter competitive con- 
ditions would do credit to Houdini. 

The result is that today a high 
percentage of media salesmanship 
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goes on the assumption that the 
prospect is a thorough believer in 
advertising. Thus the job becomes 
one of selling this medium against 
that ; this coverage against another. 

It should be remembered, though, 
that, when the depression came on 
with its full force, one of the first 
retrenchments in many companies 
was made in the advertising appro- 
priation. This indicates an inbred 
lack of confidence in the power and 
importance of advertising. There 
are today scores of manufacturers 
who should be advertisers, but 
are not. There are other scores 
who should be using much larger 
schedules. 

It seems a little bit late in the 
day to go back to elementary sales- 
manship of the kind that had to 
be used twenty or thirty years ago. 
We wonder, however, if there are 
not some pretty clear sign-posts 
pointing to the need of this old- 
fashioned type of sales effort. 





The Twentieth 
Century Limited 
is hardly the place 
one would pick for making an ob- 
servation of crop conditions. But 
looking out of a club-car window 
on that train the other day, a 
Printers’ INK observer was more 
than a little impressed by the corn 
fields of Indiana and Ohio. 

The corn was healthy and green; 
it was so symmetrically tall as to 
remind one of the fields of IIli- 
nois, Iowa and Kansas in years of 
plenty; it was tasseled out just as 
and when it should be, There is cer- 
tainly wealth in them there fields. 

All of which reminds us of a 
rather pungent and pointed protest 
made recently by E. R. Eastman, 
president and editor of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, in a speech. He 
was all burned up over the fact 
that newspaper releases sent out 
from Washington deal mostly with 
farming conditions in the West 
and South. He thinks the East is 


Eastern 
Farmers 
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something of a farming commu- 
nity in itself and should be recog- 
nized as such, 

We do not know whether Mr. 
Eastman will acknowledge Ohio 
and Indiana as being in the East. 
That of course depends upon geo- 
graphic considerations; in San 
Francisco, for example, they re- 
gard even the farmers of Iowa, 
Illinois and Kansas as being East- 
erners; and in Kansas they speak 
of Ohio as “back East.” 

But Mr. Eastman can, if he 
wishes, confine his observations to 
his own State, New York, and 
have plenty worth talking about. 
In 1932 that State stood first in 
average income per farm, the fig- 
ures being $1,433. 

Yes, the East is a farming sec- 
tion, too. In its population are 
plenty of farmers—real farmers, 
that is, and not the comic opera, 
hick kind (who think they are 
sophisticated city folk) that you 
can see traipsing in droves up 
and down Broadway on a summer 
evening. 





Some ways in 
which the British 
differ from us are 


Public 
Opinion 
all to the good. 
King George went to Liverpool 
to dedicate a tunnel under the 
Mersey. An advertising airplane 
swooped back and forth over the 
assemblage, making such a racket 
that the exercises could not be 
heard. This made the Britishers 
bitterly resentful; and they know 
how to express themselves when 

they are mad. 

Next day the advertiser wrote 
the Lord Mayor of Liverpool re- 
gretting the occurrence and en- 
closing a check for £5,000 to be 
devoted to charity. 

“Obviously,” says the New 
York Sun, “there is in England 
such a thing as public opinion, 
and it compels respect for its 
findings.” 


Query: What American adver- 
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tiser would even apologize for a 
piece of crude advertising, much 
less assess himself $25,000 as a 
penalty for his bad judgment? 

In these days of bad Tugwell 
Bills, and worse ones to come, here 
is something to think about. 





The quota season 
is on. In offices all 
over the country 
sales executives and sales statis- 
ticians are working adding ma- 
chines and well-sharpened pencils 
overtime. 

Too many quotas are built on 
the naive impression that salesmen 
are a bunch of lazy pups anyway 
and that the only way to get them 
to perform satisfactorily is to put 
before them tasks that most of 
them couldn’t accomplish with the 
help of a lot of luck and the full 
co-operation of the Brain Trust. 

One important fact pretty gen- 
erally overlooked is that salesmen 
like to eat and also like to have 
their families eat. So long, then, 
as salesmen have stomachs the 
greatest urge to better salesman- 
ship won't be a fancy quota based 
on what the sales manager drank 
the night before or on what he 
promised the president of the com- 
pany at the country club that day 
when they were both pretty tight 
and full of the old fight that has 
made American business what it is 
—and heaven help it. 

This must not be taken as a 
blast against all quota systems. 
Some of them are pretty good. 
Many of them aren’t. The good 
systems are based on studies of 
market possibilities and salesmen’s 
psychology. The bad ones—well, 
the bad ones remind us of a saying 
that was current among those 
much badgered pioneers who made 
up the original contingents of the 
late A. E. F. 

This saying was, “The first 
100,000 troops in France won’t be 
killed in action. They will be wor- 
ried to death.” 


Worried 
to Death 
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Record of August Magazine Advertising 


1934 
Pages 
ED aie ated6: 660040 oath 80 
DL. ciceunaceeeendnes 59 
Town & Country (2 is.) ....... 33 
“ae 51 
ore 51 
Ree 32 
rrr 27 
N. Y. Met. Edition ........ 31 
EL tb aiken Ra wee a esicin See 39 
ers 
Be Ds BR, BROR ooccssss 28 
American Magazine ...... s» 2 
Nation’s Business ............ 34 
Popular Mechanics ........... 56 
House Beautiful combined with 
PE GEE Sesteccacadnes 
Aamerioem Geller once ccccccccss 18 
Modern Mechanix .......... . 
seecen cee eKeee 17 
Pe Se EP GRD cccvceasess 26 
SS ere 17 
NR: a caine ne ene 26 
gree 26 
Pt tticcdeeikersedexnnes<: ae 
DE  e4tncacenasewces one t+es 23 
Popular Science Monthly ..... 23 
ID oc cnenceeeee eee 14 
Better Homes & Gardens ...... 20 
Ce CN cscenccecasvin 20 
SS eee ee 20 
American Rifleman ........... 19 
ee eee 12 
ES A Par 19 
i Ph écaceceenninso ss 19 
eer 18 
Harpers Magazine ............ 34 
0 BO SS Seer rere 11 
American Home .............. 10 
N. Y. Met. Edition ........ 18 
SS EEE weccasccsacis 9 
American Legion Monthly ..... 14 
Se BUD sesccsocsccewes 13 
National Sportsman .......... 13 
MN caveucceescdnsveess 13 
SE oe ckavcas<eeee 12 
Se , 
a ery oe 12 
arr rer 12 
J ge | aa 11 
Screen Romances ............- 11 
| 2a ere 7 
National Geographic .......... 19 
TEE. ‘webaeacdedeecuscoveevess 7 
Extension Magazine ........... 6 
Broadway & Hollywood Movies. 10 
ES eva ictenceuebes 10 
Hunting & Fishing ........... 10 
PE EE cicneensene eee 6 
Rev. of Rev. & World’s Work. 9 
American Forests ............ 10 
Open Road for Boys .......... 9 
PE coccceaedtiecds suhe'ee i) 
4g eee 9 





1934 

Lines 
50,481 
25,289 
21,939 
21,922 
21,834 
21,242 
17,071 
19,442 
16,545 
16,055 
17,477 
15,613 
14,404 
12,432 


11,766 
11,568 
11,435 
11,424 
11,424 
11,275 
11,183 
11,183 
10,836 
9,808 
9,668 
09,436 
9,143 
8,723 
8,411 
8,319 
8,316 
8,166 
8,081 
7,731 
7,672 
7,273 
6,532 
11,342 
6,332 
6,119 
5,694 
5,518 
5,490 
c5,346 
5,268 
5,197 
5,063 
4,830 
4,719 
c4,680 
4,554 
4,448 
4,421 
4,417 
4,367 
4,290 
4,226 
4,021 
4,000 
3,931 
3,910 
3,816 
96 


1933 
Lines 
24,964 
17,443 
24,809 
16,988 
15,718 
13,909 
9,513 
12,071 
11,584 
8,371 
9,398 
13,938 
11,209 
8,624 


3,475 
7,791 
4,671 
14,112 
8,811 
12,110 
13,153 
12,896 


5,010 
6,650 
c8,274 
9,019 
6,751 
5,528 
7,335 
10,080 
7,263 
6,697 
6,309 
6,244 
5,696 
3,582 
5,980 
7,407 
5,083 
5,090 
4,798 
4,038 
4,286 
5,458 
6,320 
4,878 
4,507 
5,005 
c1,952 
4,142 
2,686 
6,038 
4,214 
4,004 
3,462 
2,966 
3,865 
2,142 
4,844 
3,023 
4,178 


1932 

Lines 
15,800 
18,960 
18,368 
15,444 
21,978 
15,289 
12,028 
15,073 
12,735 

9,365 


14,687 
9,861 
10,332 


4,146 
7,705 
8,327 
7,112 
6,091 
b20,160 
11,041 
10,885 


5,674 
4,659 
8,630 
7,825 
7,293 
5,801 
6,850 
10,332 
4,003 


3,475 
2,866 
3,994 
4,080 
7,108 
1,960 
3,529 
4,410 
4,576 


1934 1933 
Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
493,594 207,011 
204,774 167,873 
261,238 192,327 
210,295 155,897 
219,582 172,642 
192,886 132,032 
215,150 124,337 
242,567 157,367 
125,844 103,001 
184,043 104,107 
202,055 119,938 
156,716 137,600 
138,269 98,696 
102,470 92,064 
153,108 71,210 
103,185 60,652 
85,097 52,743 
119,952 137,558 
a78,982 a61,151 
139,412 108,498 
106,550 98,896 
105,607 96,157 
105,490 
79,445 51,076 
99,158 67,440 
139,517 76,683 
122,716 102,426 
96,345 76,138 
75,564 48,664 
59,289 52,067 
83,622 74,790 
78,013 62,928 
77,515 55,856 
70,908 67,445 
70,196 64,876 
72,738 60,929 
80,799 43,338 
117,661 59,107 
72,648 78,062 
47,448 35,239 
49,234 44,287 
59,100 49,530 
56,442 44,267 
53,722 38,617 
64,728 51,456 
61,720 56,384 
38,754 38,391 
a35,918 a31,477 
51,967 40,095 
49,710 32,244 
57,144 45,135 
57,336 51,600 
55,197 67,398 
29,419 29,749 
42,697 35,865 
50,352 40,303 
55,834 49,465 
48,711 48,902 
31,609 23,100 
33,406 48,427 
38,818 39,615 
44,412 33,836 
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07,011 
67,873 
92,327 
55,897 
72,642 
32,032 
24,337 
57,367 
03,001 
04,107 
19,938 
37 ,600 
98,696 
92,064 


71,210 
60,652 
52,743 
37,558 
61,151 
08,498 
98,896 
96,157 


51,076 
67,440 
76,683 
02,426 
76,138 
48,664 
52,067 
74,790 
62,928 
55,856 
67,445 
64,876 
60,929 
43,338 
59,107 
78,062 
35,239 
44,287 
49,530 
44,267 
38,617 
51,456 
56,384 
38,391 
31,477 
40,095 
32,244 
45,135 
51,600 
67,398 
29,749 
35,865 
40,303 
49,465 
48,902 
23,100 
48,427 
39,615 
33,836 
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THE $10 MAGAZINE WITH 





A MILLION +#% READERS 


HEN you pay $1100 
for a page in FORTUNE, next 
year, you will be buying 100,- 
000 guaranteed circulation. 


You will buy not only the 
most selective circulation in 
the magazine world, but also 
all the physical qualities that 


make for advertising potency. 


But the new news is this— 
that your $1100 advertisement, 
big and finely printed, will 
have 1,000,000 readers. 


The startling fact that the 
average copy of FORTUNE has 
ten home first 
brought out by a questionnaire 
in 1932. Since then common 


readers was 


observation has lent general 
credence to this claim. But it is 
only now that a careful analy- 
sis of a new, stiff questionnaire 
to readers has finally left no 


“ 


doubt in our minds that “ten 
home readers per copy” is a sta- 


tistical fact peculiar to FORTUNE. 


This big following (which does 
not include library and club 
readers) puts FORTUNE in the 
mass-magazine category as re- 
gards size of audience. It is, ap- 
parently, the greatest per copy 
readership any serious maga- 
zine has ever attracted. 


No amount of “promotion” 
could develop this kind of read- 
Only editorial impor- 
And only 


editorial importance has done it. 


ership. 
tance could do it. 


Meanwhile, the $10 sub- 
scription price is the guarantee 
to advertisers that FORTUNE'S 
100,000 subscribers belong in 
the upper income brackets. The 
$10 price also accounts for 
the substantial circulation rev- 
enues which make it possible 
for FORTUNE—despite unprece- 
dented editorial and production 
expenses—to charge the most 
reasonable advertising rates in 
the so-called class magazine field. 
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1934 1934 1933 1932 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines 
Uni. Model Airplane News 9 3,714 4,404 3,935 
PEE. 6b0.6606600-s00ce8eus 8 3,647 5,091 6,375 
RES TEAR nc sive cccecves 16 3,499 2,400 4,425 
St’tling Detective Adventures .. 8 3,389 3,677 3,279 
Dt pincncddeseeboen ee es 6 2,756 1,610 2,539 
Mag. of Wall St. (2 July is.).. 6 2,699 4,947 3,791 
Pe Se SOND cescvescnces 12 2,576 1,970 
CO Rr e re 11 2,534 2,212 2,107 
American Mercury ............ 11 2,513 1,850 2,011 
ESR 5 2,232 d d 
Arts & Decoration ......... ~ 2,184 3,276 7,602 
as cde ew Koes e¥S oe 5 2,043 2,458 3,146 
Cn PR ccccacccewenes 9 1,976 882 1,783 
eee 5 1,934 4,339 4,433 
i i eS hall de 4 1,864 2,739 1,368 
Munsey Combination .......... 8 1,680 1,188 1,792 
True Detective Mysteries ...... 4 1,662 1,541 2,069 
Scientific American .......... 4 1,617 3,504 3,003 
= err 4 1,555 2,317 2,629 
Street & Smith’s Big 7 Group .. 6 1,344 1,344 1,904 
Street & Smith Combination .... 4 840 840 1,064 
Nature Magazine ............. 2 754 1,345 1,970 
Blue Book ....... iether 2 e544 e515 926 
MER: Ghtcachsresseeseesneses 647,016 513,345 520,895 


a Jan.-July Linage. b Aug. & Sept. issues combined. c Larger P. 


e Smaller Page Size 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


1934 1934 1933 1932 

Pages Lines Lines Lines 
Vogue (2 issues) ...... cs Oe 40,302 26,816 28,625 
Harper’s Bazaar ....... an 50 33,782 20,689 21,770 
DN, (iitben cached e cease 6ae% 49 33,565 27,829 28,106 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 46 31,079 25,971 26,326 
Ladies’ Home Journal ........ 45 30,887 24,885 25,714 
Good Housekeeping ........... 65 27,901 22,829 27,429 
i Dee Rai maaan 27 18,205 16,167 17,237 
ST CN: ‘necndacaeeesasdtan 42 18,191 12,275 17,340 
ES HitGhctwsdaieesdéwken 32 13,907 10,547 11,112 
Modern Romances ...... veesh Oe 13,773 8,462 6,562 
PE css cuneucesanes 32 13,662 8,223 6.948 
Tower Magazines ............. 29 12,397 8,482 8,825 
Pictorial Review ..... iceadun tae 12,266 11,597 12,205 
ae : ; 14 10,781 5,178 10,421 
Rd 6 inc niateoneniachees 25 10,657 9,672 
Parents’ Magazine ... a 22 9,625 8,595 7,724 
madee Steve ...... ars 8,780 869 
Screen Play .... 21 8.741 4,774 6,303 
Movie Mirror ...... 20 8,399 2,184 
Screen Book ..... > ae 8,154 5,192 6,238 
Household Magazine .. ‘ 12 8,134 6,636 8,031 
True Confessions Diiea ve 18 7,591 3,132 6,210 
Dream World ...... nied . 17 7,191 3,308 5,540 
OE Te 17 7,140 3,633 6,451 
True Experiences ............. 17 7,108 2,529 b 
eee cc saan ae 6,835 
Fawcett Women’s Group ...... 16 6,658 4,606 
DE neenedcowses ade ae 6,347 4,451 5,836 
Macfadden Women’s Group .... 13 c5,543 ©357 
Se cccctdsndaeeoe g 5,241 5,328 7,762 
Woman’s World .............- 7 4,928 2,211 5,827 
kt, ERE 9 3,948 
I Oe oe 6 3,774 3,777 3,910 
ED dhecveraiecsen ness 7 2,812 2,602 2,094 
Messenger of Sacred Heart ... 9 2,206 2,226 2,655 
Junior Home Magazine ........ 5 2,016 3,031 b 
NN Rs oe dda le a oe 440,325 304,100 323,201 
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1934 1933 
Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
56,544 35,664 


35,472 35,481 
43,307 43,001 
32,695 25,363 
22,728 21,303 
a31,111 a34,954 
27,396 16,577 
18,927 21,336 
22,912 19,147 
22,312 19,926 
41,888 42,239 
30,389 36,331 
18,403 19,914 
29,455 35,420 
20,942 22,621 
22,512 13,738 
19,708 17,561 
19,939 22,873 
18,171 18,930 
16,898 13,832 
8,232 8,232 
19,727 22,109 
5,508 5,554 
6,561,862 4,949,288 


age Size. d No Issue 


1934 1933 
Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug. 
520,077 340,873 
426,072 279,504 
345,031 316,887 


335,028 297,566 
348,612 328,995 
347,797 299,422 
192,485 203,792 
157,832 138,313 
112,583 105,485 
108,421 72,479 
113,699 74,411 
104,466 101,225 
125,639 122,726 
89,149 63,077 
83,154 a33,447 
106,471 90,194 
65,638 10,347 
77,058 42,398 
72,800 al5,419 
70,762 42,493 
103,354 81,28) 
70,377 45,184 
64,125 45,171 
66,875 44,869 
61,817 36,23 
62,318 
53,314 28,523 
63,181 34,673 
42,845 cd984 
81,139 72,317 
51,766 46,586 
27,913 
36,599 33,251 
32,506 28,049 
13,918 16,098 


16,352 22,298 
4,555,014 3,514,567 


a June-Aug., 1933 Linage. b No Issue. c Radio Mirror not included. d July-Aug., 1933 


Linage. 
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MODERN MAGAZINES 
CONTINUE BIG GAIN « 


MODERN MAGAZINES gain * 43,507 


lines, the largest gain in the entire mass 





field, excepting Good Housekeeping. 


This linage gain is greater than that of 
McCall’s, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, or Pictorial 


Review. 





MODERN MAGAZINES gain 43,507 


lines while Tower gains 3,241 lines. 


MODERN MAGAZINES LEAD ALL 
*Avenaae gen of “GROUPS” IN ADVERTISING 


Modern Screen, 
Radio Stars and 


Modern Romances L I N A G E ° 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


“The quality magazines reaching mass markets,” 
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NATIONAL WEEKLIES (4 July Issues) 


Aug. 9, 1934 








1934 1934 1933 1932 1934 1933 
Pages _ Lines Lines Lines Jan.-July Jan.-July 

Saturday Evening Post ........ 174 118,456 a105,288 94,690 1,077,096 782,536 
et iene Sie iiarrand home qee 192 a82,471 a61,356 32,047 625,732 405,610 
ak ls 88 59,581 a56,249 a47,498 531,277 381,275 
ree 125 a53,981 a43,422 a36,683 660,063 407,376 
American Weekly ............. 28 53,077 040,473 266,584 385,328 379,004 
DT: iinlbetcnkeabetesss <a $2 22,170 a17,198  a20,937 171,681 132,324 
= 47 19,815 a15,910 15,308 155,010 105,961 
0 Ee eee 42 19,389 a19,304 a20,045 202,644 183,552 
DE iienteucetsentene’s 17 7,606 a11,588 101,943 44,610 
, Cirdcacknwetwauwded 18 7,000 4,617 5,900 53,550 44,780 
DT EN siccecewencdaess 8 3,508 3,326 3,022 34,610 39,100 
EE Ae 447,054 378,731 342,714 3,998,934 2,906,128 

a Five Issues. 

CANADIAN (July Issues) 

DT: weriedunigvedesuenuae 42 28,304 19,631 22,802 190,051 144,460 
0 DL” ae 34 24,246 23,366 30,395 235,332 212,615 
Canadian Home Journal ...... 31 21,656 16,619 25,287 194,208 168,735 
ME EEE wh osenccnncéeex 29 20,311 11,241 17,340 161,454 129,824 
We RD need censconses 45 19,050 al6,978 160,029 125,226 

” exclusively Canadian .. 9 3,855 36,759 

- in comb. with U. S. ed.. 36 15,195 123,270 
National Home Monthly ....... 21 14,519 13,508 16,716 147,953 114,874 
The Canadian Magazine ....... 16 11,362 9,604 11,826 98,527 95,141 
Canadian Business (Aug.) ..... 21 8,714 6,679 9,918 b85,458 b61,235 
Dt ctttidiastuteetnndanece 148,162 117,626 134,284 1,273,012 1,052,110 

a Five Issues. b Jan.-Aug. Linage. 
Grand Totals ....0.cccccceees 1,682,557 1,313,802 1,321,094 16,388,822 12,422,093 

+ + + 


New Accounts to Midwest 
Agency 


Driice Appliances to 


Procter & Collier 


Driice Appliances, Mount Vernon, IIl., 


New accounts being handled by the 


Midwest Advertising Agency, Rock- 
ford, Ill., include the General Refrig- 
eration Sales Company, Beloit, Wis., 


and The Swords Company, Rockford. 


Worden with Pontiac 


Howard T. Worden, for several years 
with the Campbell-Ewald Company, is 
now with the advertising department of 
the Pontiac Motor Company, Pontiac, 


ich. 
+ . e 


Has Rap-I-Dol Advertising 


has placed 


Name Kelsey Agency 


Pa., have 


Inc., New York. 


y 


Appointed by Kable 
Leslie L, Lewis has been appointed 


The Rap-I-Dol Distributing Corpora- 


tion, New York, hair dye, has appointed 
Redfield-Coupe, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to handle its radio and news- 


paper advertising. 
. 7 e 
Appoint Kasper-Gordon 
Stations KFEQ, St. Joseph, Mo., 


WCBD, Waukegan, Ill., have appointed 
the Kasper-Gordon Studios, Boston, as 
their New England representatives. 


rector of 
Brothers Compa 
publication printing. 


editor-in-chief and Heathcote 
typography for the 
ny, Mount Morris, IIl., 


With Neisser-Meyerhoff 


and 


tive. 


cago office of Neisser- 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 


Zocold controlled refrigeration devices, 
its advertising with The 
Procter & Collier Company, Cincinnati. 


The Anchor Cap & Closure Corpora- 
tion, Long Island City, N 
subsidiary, the Capstan Glass Company, 
Connellsville, 
advertising with Kelsey Advertising, 


+ and its 


placed their 


ann di- 
Kable 


H. S. Vanderbie has joined the Chi- 


eyerhoff, Inc., 
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avoid higher costs... 

h BUILD NOW/ 

--July ! 

82,536 

5,610 ie a aig 

31,275 Ls een >). Sam 

7,376 i 

79,004 

32,324 

5,961 

33,552 

4,610 

14,780 The first of a series 

39,100 Pe ee of timely messages 

—— onsult your Architect 

6,128 coca Saietamasnabmetimnaes on the advantages of 

Suaice Seas even aaeae the best labor end materials . .. building and remod- 
ei cae me ogee ot SECURE ENOURING VALUE eling now, which 
become ects trades «il qet employment. A constructed Br we ee ~ - 

SSS SS =THE STUYVESANT 
orsurseem Sasessses BUILDING GROUP 
Deters the prices of aber ond meterieh ge then hin foe by solequerding you “ a 

4.408 Comb pos ecinet te sO perhath ahteg SOY will place before its 

2,615 as te whe and style of architecters, te mest your particular Wf yaw intend te Rnanee your howe through your bankers, 

8.735 requremants. He inows how te produce «medern. soundly the architect's judgment wil carry weight with them, more than 126,491 

9,824 well-to-do families. 

5 226 THE STUYVESANT BUILDING GROUP 

. Meuse Beouttty: Tews & Country 

4,874 Sctetts tosh pects toe suns ned tars chs wenng © teow aw ge nua een end we ces Yost 

5,141 

1,235 

* ili BUILDING 
billions for 

2,093 
The Federal Government is making billions of dollars available for building 
and remodeling. But the Government has given no indication of advertising 
the potential advantages of The National Housing Act. That, Washington seems 

to feel, is distinctly up to the manufacturer and his retail outlets. 

3, 

. Manufacturers of quality building materials and home equipment have a new 
market to cultivate and win ...a market ready to spend lavishly but with small 
knowledge of what to buy. The cream of this market, the 126,491 families of 

- THE STUYVESANT BUILDING GROUP, know that NOW is the time to build... 

‘ that NOW is the time to consult architect and contractor . . . that NOW is the 

r time to buy the best of quality building materials. Your selling messages in the 

: fall issues of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL—AMERICAN ARCHITECT—TOWN & COUNTRY 
will give you direct and effective coverage of this first source of profitable 
volume sales... the quality market of THE STUYVESANT BUILDING GROUP. 

| 

, 

House Beautiful American Architect Town & Country 

















The Little Schentmaseet’ S 
Classroom 








T WENTY-SIX years 

ago Colgate & Com- 
pany published an ad- 
vertisement. On the last 
of June of this year 
they got an answer to 
the advertisement. This 


COLGATE 


Is like a Garden with only One Flower 


A Household with but One 


COMFORT 





experience is hereby 
added to the Class’s 
growing collection of 
long-time pullers. 

On May 9, 1908, Col- 
gate published a full- 
page advertisement con- 
taining a photograph of 
a group of “Colgate’s 
Comforts,” as the com- 
pany at that time called 
its toilet goods line. In 
the picture a word on 
one of the packages was 
misspelled. The adver- 
tisement offered to send 
a free trial-size pack- 








Prepay same the Colee, Caches Som ‘Daswln, Rckinin. are. ore 

(Only one free package to a person. Offers good until May 15th, 1908.) 

ANOTHER OFFER OF oun DAINTY LITTLE SORES 
ne ene 














age of this article to all 
who found the mis- 
spelled word and wrote 














to the company about 
it. The contest closed May 15, 
1908. 

On June 26, 1934, a man in 
Cleveland wrote the company: 

“Enclosed you will find a copy 
of a magazine printed in 1908. It 
took me twenty-six years to find 
the misspelled word. I hope I am 
entitled to one of your trial pack- 
ages free.” 

The pleasant postscript to the 
story is that, although the Cleve- 
lander was 313 months late in en- 
tering the contest, he did receive 
his reward. 

. e . 

In its issue of August 2, Hard- 
ware Age published an article that 
should be read with interest by 
sales executives in all lines of in- 
dustry. The publication made a sur- 
vey of the month-by-month sales 
volume of 181 jobbers located in 
forty-two States. The findings shed 


unusual light on the question of 
seasonal selling. 

Even for a product like hard- 
ware, there will always be peak 
months and months of small turn- 
over. Human nature being what it 
is, fluctuations in the sales curve 
are somewhat understandable. The 
results uncovered by Hardware 
Age seem to indicate that it’s more 
than just a matter of human na- 
ture, this seasonal problem. 

Wholesalers in adjoining States 
were in sharp variance over what 
constitutes the low-volume months. 
Louisiana, for instance, voted June, 
July and December as the time 
when ‘business is slowest, while 
neighboring Mississippi gave the 
nomination to January and Febru- 
ary. Taking the country as a whole, 
the figures revealed February as 
the lowest sales month. 

The differences between whole- 
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salers widely separated can be 


“properly charged to the variance in 


geographical and climatic require- 
ments, the editor of Hardware 
Age observes, but the marked vari- 
ance between wholesalers in ad- 
joining States definitely points to 
the need for stock adjustments. By 
way of recommendation, he offers 
the following conclusions : 


“In every mercantile field, dis- 
tributors must find new merchan- 
dise to permit expansion and to 
offset the loss of volume suffered 
by declining demand for old-estab- 
lished goods. Another urgent need 
is attention to merchandise on 
which the unit of sale is relatively 
higher than the average hardware- 
store item. These larger ‘units of 
sale’ will counter-balance low-unit 
sales and if seasonal in the low 
point month can be the means for 
building up the sales curve. 

“On a national basis, it is im- 
practical to attempt specific mer- 
chandise suggestions for all twelve 
months of the year. It therefore 
becomes an individual company 
problem to study the lines featured 
by competing wholesalers and by 
other competitive factors in your 
own territory.” 


For obvious reasons during the 
last two or three years advertising 
has become pretty serious in its 
tone. Most members of the Class 
have probably missed the occa- 
sional friendly, almost whimsical 
efforts of certain advertisers to 
forget desk pounding and resort to 
a little good humor. 

For this reason a booklet, “In- 
teresting Cases from the Mattress 
Clinic,” issued by the Sleep Shop 
of Lewis & Conger, will be doubly 
welcome. The Sleep Shop, as has 
been pointed out in Printers’ INK 
is an unusual effort of a large New 
York store to set aside a certain 
section of its floor space to that 
most pleasant of all pastimes, 
sleep. 

Here is a sample of the copy 
from the booklet: 

“Case 1. She left his bed for- 
ever. 

“Diagnosis—Unable to sleep rest- 
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mp 

These Things — 
Editing Art-work 
Copy writing Photography 
Special writing Typography 
Make-up Printing 
Lay-out Binding 
Styling Design 


I have built into a complete circle of 
professional experience over a period of 
years. 
Specialized knowledge and 
performance in each, and 
in the co-ordination of 
several in one undertak- 
ing enable me to offer 
personal service to organ- 
iZations or individuals, re- 
gardless of the nature or 
scope of the problem. 
The co-ordination of performance in 
these things convinces me that in unity 
there is economy. 


MATLACK PRICE 


Office 1211, 110 East 42nd Street 
New York City 











PIPES DP ERIE EL Bont PGE a] 


Move to the 
Press Room 


3 mile-a-minute passenger 
plane speed puts you over- 
night from publication cen- 
ters. Use this speed. 


San Francisco-Chicago... 
1314 hrs.—$4.74(for5 Ibs.) ; Los 
Angeles-New York...20% 
hrs.—$5.50; Chicago-New 
York...4 brs. 55 min.—$2.14. 


One express receipt covers 
Nation-wide Air, Air-Rail 
Service over United’s multi- 
motor passenger-express 
planes. Ppd., Coll. or C. 0. D. 


AIR EXPRESS 


Flown on 


UNITED AIR LINES 


For pickups, rates, information phone 
Air Express Div., Railway Express 
Agency orany United Air Lines office 











y A BO eer ET ws 
Pea sate ARLES 
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| SEEK A PARTNER 


Somewhere in New York, I believe, 
there’s an agency man who is seeking 
the same thing I am, i.e.: an efficient, 
experienced agency executive who be- 
lieves that two good men can build—and 
maintain—an agency more substantially 
than one. . - I own a medium sized 
agency > wil substantial cash reserves, 
full recognition, established credit and an 
organization of recognized ability. The 
agency is well known for one special- 
ized type of work. And that’s why I 
a partner. One who has accounts 

and contacts in fields other than mine. 
If you own an agency and believe 

that a cauhine might be to our mutual 
advantage, let us talk it over... . If 
‘ou’re an account executive now with a 
er agency this may be an oppor- 
tunity for you to enter partnership in a 
soundly financed concern—with or with- 
out a present investment on your part. 


“R,” Box 236, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Business getter, now connected, would 
like to hear from agency already es- 
tablished, or principals now organ- 
izing. Object, partnership. Will bring 
substantial business. Gentile. New 
York City only. 

“N,”’ Box 234, Printers’ Ink. 








X-999 May Be 
Your Man... 


You will find him advertising 
in any issue of Printers’ Ink, 
seeking an opportunity to prove 
he is the man you're looking for. 


Usually a number of promising 
candidates for the job can be 
found simply by looking over 
advertisements in recent issues. 


You can even go a step further 
in widening your field of appli- 
cants to choose from by adver- 
tising for your man in Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


The cost is low and the results 
gratifying. 
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fully together—It was no wonder 
that Mrs. A demanded a separate 
bed. She found that the conven- 
tional double bed, for two sleepers, 
had been badly designed. For after 
a little use an uncomfortable sag- 
in-the-middle occurred and she and 
her husband would slide neatly 
into this valley of misery. Sleep be- 
came a nightly trying business. 
Mutual proximity proved too close 
for comfort and both were weary- 
ingly confined to the cruel hollow 
in their bed. 

“Prescription—A Beautyrest 
Bundling Bed— 

“For marital harmony of such 
couples we designed the Beautyrest 
Bundling Bed. This is a Beautyrest 
full-sized mattress with a re- 
inforced center coil construction. 
There is no center ridge whatever ; 
and because the mattress always 
remains level, both sleepers rest 
comfortably in their respective 
places. 

“We modestly anticipate that this 
Beautyrest Bundling mattress will 
prove a notable boom to domestic 
felicity wherever it is used. Choice 
of linen and damask covers, $44. 50, 
standard sizes. Box spring to 
match, $44.50.” 

Various other cases are treated 
in a similar manner and, in addi- 
tion, a number of interesting sleep 
accessories are featured. 

The Schoolmaster hopes that this 
is but the forerunner of other ef- 
forts to treat the consumer and his 
problems not too seriously. 


Here’s another example of tak- 
ing time by the forelock—this time 
provided by the Solarine Company, 
making polishes and cleansers in 
Baltimore since 1895. The prin- 
cipal and oldest product, Solarine 
Metal Polish, is a well-known spe- 
cialty, but chromium-plated sur- 
faces came along and nipped off a 
considerable slice of its market. 

A year or so ago, consequently, 
a new baby arrived in the Solarine 
household—for there were other 





GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISING AGENCY WILL 
PLACE RESPONSIBLE BUSINESS 
FOR INDIVIDUAL OR _ ORGAN- 
IZATIONS NOT HAVING RECOG- 
NITION. ADDRESS BOX 885, P. L. 


WANTED—Mail order agency (New 
York preferred) to extend credit for 
campaign (starting $500 monthly) in 
Sunday newspapers. Test campaign, sell- 
ing non-competitive 10c item, shows 25 

net sales profit or 50c profit each adver- 
tising dollar. S. M., Box 888, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 


Advertising contact man. Must possess 
proven ability. Reply—state experience, 
age, religion and remuneration desired. In- 
terview granted by letter only. Budd Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., 271 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


PUBLICITY MAN 
Experienced, writing newspaper man, not 
over 35 with flair for publicity and prac- 
tical knowledge of photography. cel- 
lent opportunity in publicity department 
of large company for right man. College 
graduate preferred. Box 884, I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER wanted for 
rapidly growing specialized business mag- 
azine. xperience and acquaintance in 
office equipment field desirable. Unusual 
opportunity for an advertising salesman, 
who is not afraid of work, to make a 
place for himself in a well-established 
Chica, publishing organization. State 
qualifications, salary required, age, ex- 
perience and record as an advertising 
salesman. Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 


A Leading Manufacturer has an open- 
ing in its Eastern territory for a sales- 
man. The man wanted is a technically 
trained man (chemistry) with actual 
sales experience. 

Knowledge of confectionery, bottling, 
syrup, bakery, and food products fields 
highly desirable. ; 

osition requires traveling. 

Reply stating age, salary desired, edu- 
cation, religion, married or single, busi- 
ness history, and references. 

Unless ail questions are answered fully 
applicant will not be considered. 

Bend small photograph. Employment to 
start after November 1. Box 878, P. I. 





























A WRITER 

The man we want may have been a 
newspaper rewrite man, an advertising 
copywriter, a writer of sales promotion 
material or of literature for field in- 
struction use. He must have proved abil- 
ity to take facts and ideas and state them 
in vivid, forceful language that busy 
salesmen will read with interest and 
grasp instantly. Visualizing, dramatizing 
skill is important. ¥ 

Starting salary good and opportunity 
for advancement even better. 

State experience, qualifications, and 
approximate salary desired or now 
earned to the leading firm in its field, lo- 
cated in Chicago. Replies will be treated 
as strictly confidential. Box 879, P. IL. 


Sales Correspondent wanted by a large 
manufacturer of screw products located 
in New York. Must have technical engi- 
neering background and be capable of 
writing a better than ordinary sales let- 
ter. Give full history in application; 
also salary requirements. Excellent op- 
portunity for right man. Box 875, P. I. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
A busy agency wants a one-man “produc- 
tion department”: a thoroughly trained, 
technical man who KNOWS type and 
all reproductive processes; capable of 
working at high s and assuming full 
responsibility for the production of all 
advertisements; art ability not required 
but you will have to PROVE your abil- 
ity to make type fit and look right the 
“first time.”” Good chance for a hard 
worker under 35. Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist Wanted—by a small growing 
agency located in a city approximately 100 
miles from New York. A young man is 
desired who has had agency experience 
and who 7 4 is now working on an 
agency art staff. He must be ambitious, 
familiar with agency practice, able to 
plan and direct as well as draw. There 
is a wide opportunity for individual ex- 
pression and a good living. Address Box 
874, Printers’ Ink, giving age, experience, 
present salary and general qualifications. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES are invited 
to inspect beautifully furnished offices 
available on sub-lease, either single of- 
fices or suite, at astoundingly low rentals 
in high-class building at Madison Ave- 
nue and 56th Street. For particulars, 
telephone Fairbairn, WIckersham, 2-9800. 


As a currently busy person 


do you have an idea for a profitable 
business venture which might be ex- 
ploited by a capable young man and 
wife with the aid of a Multigraph 
and typewriters. Write Box 881, sh I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 























YOUNG MAN, 23, college phate de- 

sires opening in advertising field; experi- 

ence in selling and writing; now em- 

ployed but desires greater opportunity. 
ox 883, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN (25), college graduate 
with nearly five years’ experience in de- 
partment store advertising, now em- 
ployed as advertising manager, seeks op- 
portunity with an agency. Box 882, P. I. 











Jack of All Advertising Trades: Pro- 
ducer of sound copy and effective lay- 
outs; very thorough production experi- 
ence; also artist. Agency, publishing, 
mail-order experience. e 29. Uni- 
versity graduate. Box 873, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING WRITER 
A real advertising man with exceptional 
writing ability and with thorough knowl- 
edge of merchandising, sales promotion 
and publicity desires position with pro- 
gressive agency or advertiser. Part time 
work acceptable. Box 876, Printers’ Ink. 
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children that had arrived during 
the forty years. The new one was 
christened Old Sol; it is a cleaning 
solution that is good for a num- 
ber of things—even “soothes tired 
aching feet” and is said to pre- 
vent trichophytosis (athlete’s foot, 


to you). 
A. Allers, president of the 
company, tells the Schoolmaster 


Old Sol is the most interesting item 
he has ever attempted to market. 
One might be inclined to suspect, 
indeed, that a great deal of fun is 
enjoyed in its promotion. For the 
life of him, the Schoolmaster can't 
think of a good reason why anyone 
should not have fun out of his busi- 
ness, considering that its span will 
probably be not more than a half- 
century at best, so far as it con- 
cerns him, 

One marketing device is a con- 
tainer in the shape of an elephant; 
when the contents are gone the 
elephant can be used as a lamp! 
Premiums play a-large part in pro- 
motional schemes for Old Sol. 

Maybe Mr. Allers is having a bit 
of fun when he says “We believe 
Old Sol, like Printers’ INK and 
Greta Garbo, is in a class by it- 
self.” There, indeed, is something 
to ponder. 

+ + + 


With Ayer at Boston 


Robert H. Brinkerhoff has joined the 
staff of the Boston office of N Ayer 
& Son, Inc. For five years he has been 
with the Philadelphia office. Mr. Brin 
kerhoff, who is the son of R. M. 
Brinkerhoff, magazine illustrator and 
newspaper cartoonist, will work along 
general service lines in the Ayer Boston 


office. 
. a - 


| Appoints Budke-Connell 


The C. F. Blanke Tea & Coffee Com- 
any, St. Louis, has appointed the 
udke-Connell Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac: 
count. Newspapers and magazines will 


| be used, 








Names Redfield-Coupe 


The Lanteen Medical Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, has appointed Redfield- 
Coupe, Inc., New York, to handle its 
advertising. ” Advertising will be placed 
chiefly in business papers. 

© o . 


Has De Pinna Account 


De Pinna, New York, has appointed 
Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, Inc., 
New York, to handle its advertising. 
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Aug. 9, 1934 PRINTERS’ INK 


5s ast OW, vd 


in quality printing at a 
reasonable price is 
always found in a 


Cuartes Francis Press 
quotation. 


Why not make it a 
regular habit to send 
all of your printing 
specifications to us. 


You will soon discover 
the advantage of do- 
ing business with 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVE.. AT 34TH ST. 


NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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MORE THAN 


627,000 


DAILY CIRCULATION 
In Chicago and Suburbs Alone! 


(Average net paid circulation during 6 moprths' period ended March 31, 1934) 


@ 52% more city and suburban circula- 
tion than any other Chicago cay news- 


ER Gs. sg eS Te 
@ a dominating coverage of the metro- 
politan Chicago market practically as 


large as the net coverage of any two other 
Chicago daily newspapers combined. 


Chicago Gribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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